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URVASI AND PURÜRAVAS 


Bv D. D. Kosambi 


One of Kalidasa’s finest plays, the Vikramorvasiyam, has for its theme the 
love, separations, and final reunion of King Purüravas of the lunar race and 
the nymph Urvaéi. The apsaras, on her way to heaven, is abducted by the 
demon Keéi, from whose clutches the mortal king rescues her. This led to 
their falling in love. She finds the divine city of Amaravati no longer attractive, 
and proves her lover’s reciprocal sentiment by a masked visit to his park. 
From the joy of this discovery, she is recalled to heaven, to act the part of 
Laksmi in a play staged before Indra. But the divine stage-director Bharata 
sentences her to assume human form for mispronouncing Visnu's name Puru- 
Sottama as Purüravas. The curse is no great burden, as it enables her to 
mate with Purüravas, but the course of their true love is interrupted again and 
again. The heroine is turned into a vine, but restored to her husband by a. 
charmed jewel. The jewel is stolen by a bird of prey ; the bird is found shot 
dead by an arrow bearing a legend which tells the king that Urvasi has borne 
him a son. This means another reunion, which would be terminated by 
Urva$i's restoration to heaven ; but Indra, having a war on his hands, allows 
her to remain on earth till her husband's death. 


This crude analysis of a beautiful play by onc of the world's great pocts 
and India's great dramatist does no justicc to the consummate skill with which 
the theme is handled and embellished. What interests me here is the theme 
itself. It can be traced right back to our oldest extant records, namely the 
Satapatha Brihmana and the Rgveda. The oldest report still contains some 
features of the play, being a dialogue between the two principal characters, 
totally foreign in appearance to anything else in the Rgveda. The action 
takes place at a crucial moment when the hero pleads with the heroine and 
she refuses his request. Thus the happy ending is a much later invention. As 
we shall sec, there is a greater change than this in the structure of the story. 
This change reflects precisely the difference between Vedic society and the 
Gupta period, being in fact a transition from ritual to drama. 


2 D. D. KOSAMBI 
2. KaALiDASA'S TREATMENT 


The theme attracted Kālidāsa sufficiently to be treated more than once, 
being for him simply the reunion of lovers separated by circumstance, or by 
disfavour with the gods. On the purely human level, we have his play the 
Maálavikágnimitra, which contains some of the most brilliant and moving passages 
composed by the poet. There, however, the heroine is a princess forced to 
serve as a handmaid. On the other hand, the Sékuntala finds the hero. unwill- 
ing to recognize cither his wife or their son after a period of separation, some 
petty miracles being needed to bring him back to his senses. However, the 
lovers are always royal, the entire level is that of the court, but for an occasional 
scene in the forest or a hermitage. The king is always noble in character 
with his full complement of courtiers. In two of the three plays, there is at 
least one other queen between the two lovers, a variety of the eternal triangle 
that caused no difficulty in polygamous society, for the extra queen yiclds 
gracefully while still remaining a queen. The characters are certainly oriented 
towards the contemporary rcigning family, presumably the Guptas, as is seen 
from the language, and the title Vikrama. Also by the fact that Purüravas 
is the founder of the lunar line of kings while the son of Sakuntalà is Bharata 
(the cponymous ancestor of the greatest Rgvedic tribe) who is again enrolled 
into the Soma line of descent. The women and servants speak Prakrt, a 
practice which reflects a situation prevalent to this day in many parts of the 
country where formal school education has not yet made its way or is still con- 
fined to the males of a small upper class. l'or example, the men of the land- 
holder class in Goa believe their language to be Marathi or Portuguese, 
, according to their religion, but the women speak Konkani. Similarly in many 
parts of the Gangetic basin, where the Hindi spoken by the men of the upper 
class differs very much from that spoken by the womenfolk, and of course from 
that of the peasants. But the aristocrats also generally speak the supposedly 
cruder language or dialect, particularly when addressing women or servants, 
which never happens with Kālidāsa or any of the other Sanskrit dramatists. 
We have here one of the concomitants of a peculiarly Brahmanic renaissance, 
which did its best to create a class language, refusing to acknowledge the failure 
that was absolutely inevitable. Their only success was in preserving a dead 
language for religion, as with Sumcrian for the pricsthood in Mesopotamia. 
The Sanskrit renaissance was duc in fact to concessions made to the popular 
idiom such as Mahárástri or its prototypes. Language is a means of communi- 
cation for the whole of society. It develops, just as does value and the concept 
of moncy, from social intercoursc.* At most, a class can mark its unity by 
mcans of a specialized vocabulary, or a particular accent, but both must belong 


* K, Marx Capital 1.1.1 “Value does not wear an explanatory label. Far fromit, value changes 
all labour products into social hieroglypus. Subsequently, people try to decipher these hicroclypbs, 
to solve the riddle of their own social product— for the specilication of value is just as much a social pro- 
duct as languagc is” ; cf. also J.V. Stalin (on Marxism in linguistics, Soviet Literature, 1950, 9, pp. 5-31. 
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to the whole of their socicty for comprehension. In much the same way, no 
class can have a special currency for itself, nor can it monopolize all the means 
of barter-exchange (money) in the realm. Kālidāsa, therefore, has not even 
depicted his own times very carefully, beyond the brahminized concept of 
a royal court. But in the earliest times the story could not be meant to deli- 
ncate a royal court, which had not come into existence. Though the scrip- 
tures in which it seems to originate became a monopoly of the Brahmin class, 
their purpose was liturgical. So, we have to look much deeper into the details 
of the story, and into their historical development, before coming to any under- 
standing of its origin. 


3. MODERN INTERPRETATIONS 


Before trying our own analysis, let us consider what has been done by 
scholars of repute. Keith! admits that the explanation does not suffice 
for the earliest stage ; the Rgvedic hymn is ‘of considerable interest and obs- 
curity’. He finds the sun-dawn myth of Weber and Max Muller ‘quite un- 
necessary. The whole story has no deep significance according to him : 
“The hymn clearly refers to one of those alliances of nymphs and men, which 
are common in all literature as in the stories of Thetis and of the German swan 
maidens, who often for as long as seven years arc allowed to stay with mortal 
men....the taboo of secing the hero naked is of interest and primitive in 
nature....Purüravas is simply a hero, not necessarily ever a real man, but 
conceived as onc : later tradition derives the lunar race of kings from him." 
The trouble with this is that it explains nothing. If the legend is common, 
and primitive, it has to have some fairly deep significance, particularly in view 
of its later survival and repetition in different ways. 


Max Muller? had a very simple formula for these primitive myths, 
which he succecded in translating into purely almanac language : *Thus— 
‘Urvasi loves Purüravas! meant ‘the sun rises! ; ‘Urvagi sees Purüravas naked’ 
meant ‘the dawn is gone’ ; ‘Urvasi finds Purüravas again’ meant ‘the sun is 
scuing'. Against this sort of fatuous equivalence, as in the Nirukta and 
Kumiarila, there is no argument. Muller, however, gives an abstract of Kāli- 
dasa’s play, yet only explains the Šatapatha legend ; for there is no mention in 
Kalidasa of the taboo against Urvasi seeing her lover naked. Just why the 
simple sun-dawn myth had to undergo all these changes doesn’t transpire 
from a reading of Muller's critique. 


LA, BL Reith: The Religion and philosaphy of the Veda and Upanishads, Harvard Oriental Series 
vols. 31-32, Cambridge, Mass, 1925; p. 183. 


1 Max Muller : Chips froma German warkshop (London 13051, Vol.ii, 2nd ed. pp. 117 ff, parti- 
culaily p. 130. 
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This is not to deny cither Muller's substantial contributions to Indic 
philology or the legend's similarity to a sun-myth. To Muller, India owes 
the first complete edition of the Rgveda, the circumstances being explained 
in detail in the very book cited : the Veda was generally misquoted by learned 
Brahmins who used this method at will to refute any inconvenient legal decision 
supported by the Manusmrti or similar works, and even to justify the practice 
of widow-burning (sati) The East India Company's officers forbade the 
latter practice, but wanted as far as possible to yield to Brahminism, as it was 
always a convenient tool for subjection of the ‘natives.’ So came into existence 
Muller's edition of the Rksamhita, giving the Brahmins themselves a complete 
text which hardly any of them possessed in Bengal and none could have edit- 
ed there at that time. One may note that it was the Germans who took and 
maintained the lead in Indic studies, though one should have expected British 
scholars to occupy that position. The British attitude is shown by Colebrooke's 
sneer against the Vedas, “They arc too voluminous for a complete translation 
of the whole ; and what they contain, would hardly reward the labour of the 
reader ; much less, that of the translator.” The contrast is surely to be explain- 
ed by the satiety of a nation which had completed its industrial revolution 
and wanted only to exploit its colonies, as against a nation that had begun to 
catch up with and surpass its older rival by means of superior technique, which 
necessarily implied the profound scientific method and outlook that charac- 
tcrized Germany of the last century. 


Now, if the difference in the means of production explains so much even 
in the attitude of modern European scholars, is it not necessary to ask just 
what differences in social structure prevailed at the various stages of the Purü- 
ravas-Urvasi legend ? But this is precisely what has not been done. As we 
saw, Keith never gave the matter a thought. Geldner, whose account repre- 
sents the heaviest labour of mature German scholarship, è saw nothing essen- 
tial in the earliest version that did not survive in its developments. To him, 
the whole episode was just one morc of many such Itihàsapurünas. The same 
attitude led Geldner to sce a far greater continuity between the Veda and 
later Sanskrit literature, just as Sdyana did, than the facts (as now exemplified 
by archacology) justify. When he said (p. 244) of Urvasi “Sie vermag die 
Natur der Hetüre nicht zu verleugnen,” did he realize that the hetaerism 
(strictly speaking, hierodulc-prostitution, but I shall continue to use “hetaera” 
loosely) originates in, and in many parts of India still remains connected with, 
temple cults ; at the earliest stages, with the cult of the mother-goddess ? For 
our purpose, Geldner’s main service was a painstaking report on the principal 
versions of the story ; to these we may proceed forthwith, with the remark 


3 In R. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, vol. I, Stuttgart 1889, pp. 243-205. Here- 
after, Rgveda references will be indicated with or without the preceding abbreviation RV. 
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that Geldner's essay well repays close study in spite of its insufficient explana- 
tion of the original legend. 


4. VERSIONS OF THE STORY 


Geldner reported upon cight different sources, in his order: 1) the 
Satapatha Brahmana 11.5.1 IT. 2) The Kathakam, 8.10. 3) Sadgurugisya’s 
commentary to thc Sarvànukramani. 4) Harivaméa (noting virtual identity 
with the Vàyu-purüna 2.29). 5) Visnu-purüna 4.6.19 (f. 6) The Brhad- 
devatà. 7) Kathasaritsigara 17. 4. 8) The Mahabharata (Crit. ed.1.70. 
16—22). 


Of these, the first is given at the end of this section for comparison with 
RV.x. 95, from which it shows some important differences, even at so early 
a stage. Geldner noted that accounts 1,4,5 follow much the same lines, 2 is 
a dry excerpt; 3 adds the story of Ila, a son of Manu metamorphoscd into a 
woman by stepping into a grove sacred to the mother-goddess Pürvati, and in 
that state bearing Purüravas as a son to Budha ; 3 also gives a motif to the curse 
upon Urvaéi by adding the legend of Vasistha’s birth from the combined 
semen of Mitra and Varuna poured into a kumbha. 


The most important admission made by Geldner is that there are essen- 
tially two versions of the latter half of the legend, of which the older was tra- 
gic. The lovers never were united, at lcast in this world. Ofcourse, this can 
be seen by any translation of the Rgvedic hymn, but it is essential to know 
that it survived in Indian tradition though Kālidāsa could not accept it for 
his romance. What the German scholar failed to inquire was what was sup- 
posed to have happened, in the original version, to the pair after they parted. 
On this point, the Rgveda gives no direct information while the Satapatha 
Brüáhmana ends by saying that Purüravas himself became a Gandharva by 
performing thc correct sacrifice ; the Gandharvas arc the superhuman beings 
assigned as natural consorts to the Apsaras, but some doubt is added as to exactly 
what happened by the further statement that anyone who sacrifices in the man- 
ner of Püruravas becomes himself a Gandharva. However, Geldner should 
have followed the Mahabharata version further in the Purünas. The rela- 
tionship is rather confused, in the absence of any extensive analysis ; but spe- 
cimen legends have shown that the Mahābhārata in its critically edited form 
contains the source of many important puranic stories, though both may be 
derived from some older common source. The epic says briefly (Mbh. 1.70. 
16—22) that “the learned Puriravas was born of Ilà, who was both his father and 
his mother, or so have we heard. Ruling over (asnan) thirteen islands of the sea, 
the victorious one was always surrounded by superhuman powers, though 
himself human. Intoxicated by (his own) prowess, he crossed the Brahmins, 
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tore their treasures from the Brahmins in spite of their protests. O king, 
Sanatkumara, having come from the Brahma-world, gave him advice which 
he did not take. ‘Then cursed by the angered sages he was at once destroyed, 
he the king who had been overcome by greed and lost his reason by force of 
pride. The same hero brought from the Gandharva-world, along with Urvaii, 
the fires arranged into three for sacrificial purposes. Six sons were begotten 
of Aila (Purüravas) : Ayu, Dhimàn, Amavasu, Drdhayu, Vanàyu, and Srutá- 
yu, the sons of Urvasi.”’ 


Of these six sons, only Ayu is known at the earliest stage ; secing that the 
last three have yu as termination of a compound name, it may be admitted 
that an Ayu tribe derived their descent from Urvasi and Purüravas. At 
least two of the Puránas allow this story to be traced, the direct influence 
being proved by the fact that there the Nahusa story follows immediately 
after, as in the above Mahābhārata section. The moral of both epic and 
puránic narrative is that it is dangerous for any king to rob Brahmins, to tax 
them, or levy forced labour. But the Vayu Purana i.2.13-21, which is copied 
with only trifling variants by Brahmànda i.2.14-23, gives the exact manner in 
which Purüravas came to dic. His greed for treasure was never satisfied. 
Once, while hunting, he stumbled upon a golden altar made by Visvakar- 
man at which the scers of the Naimisa forest were sacrificing, and tried to 
loct that. The angry sacrificers struck him with the sacrificial grass which 
had become as Indra's vajra ; so crushed, the king yielded up the ghost. 


Clearly, Purtravas was killed at a sacrifice, according to this Brahmin tradi- 
tion ; that his greed was the cause is merely a warning to later kings. I sub- 
mit that the cause may have been invented, but the killing cannot have been 
wholly divorced from current inherited legend. At this stage, let us repeat 
“the Satapatha Brahmana version, in Eggeling's translation : 


xi. 5:1: “The nymph Urvasi loved Purüravas, the son of Idà. When 
she wedded with him, she said, ‘Thrice a day shalt thou embrace me ; but do 
nct lie with me against my will, and let me not sce thee naked, for such is the 
way to behave to us women.’ (2) She then dwelt with him a long time, 
and was cven with child of him, so long did she dwell with him. — Then the 
Gandharvas said to one another, ‘For a long time, indeed, has this Urvasi 
dwelt among men: devise ye some means how she may come back to us.’ 
Now, a ewe with two lambs was tied to her couch: the Gandharvas then 
carried off one of the lambs. (3) ‘Alas’, she cried, ‘they are taking away my 
darling, as if I were where there is no hero and no man ! They carried 
off the second, and she spoke in the selfsame manner. (4) He then thought 
within himself, ‘How can that be (a place) without a hero and without a 
man where I am? And naked, as he was, he sprang up after them : too long 
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he deemed it that he should put on his garment. Then the Gandharvas pro- 
duced a flash of lightning, and she beheld him naked even as by daylight. 
Then, indeed, she vanished : ‘Here am I back’, he said, and lo! she had 
vanished. Wailing with sorrow, he wandered all over Kuruksetra. Now 
there is a lotus lake there called Anyatahplaksà : He walked along its bank ; 
and there nymphs werc swimming about in the shape of swans. (5) And 
she (Urvasi) recognising him, said, ‘This is the man with whom I have dwelt.’ 
They then said, ‘Let us appear to him.—'So be it P she replied ; and they 
appcared to him. (6) He then recognised her and implored her (RV. x. 95-1) 
‘Oh my wife, stay though, cruel in mind : let us now exchange words ! Un- 
told, these secrets of ours will not bring us joy in days to come ;’—‘Stop, pray, 
let us speak together " this is what he meant to say to her. (7) She replied 
(x. 95-2) ‘What concern have I with speaking to thee ? I have passed away 
like the first of the dawns. Puriravas, go home again: I am like the wind, 
difficult to catch ;'—"Thou didst not do what I told thee ; hard to catch am 
I for thee, go to thy home again ! this is what she meant to say. (8) He then 
said sorrowing (x.95.14), “Then will thy friend rush away this day never to 
come back, to go to the farthest distance : then will he lie in Nirrti's lap, or 
the fierce wolves will devour him ;'—'Thy friend will either hang himself, 
or start forth ; or the wolves, or dogs, will devour him " this is what he meant 
tosay. (9) She replied (x.95.15), ‘Puriiravas, do not die ! do not rush away ! 
let not thc cruel wolves devour thee ! Truly, there is no friendship with women, 
and theirs are the hearts of hyenas ;'—'Do not take this to heart ! there is 
no friendship with women : return home! this is what she meant to say. 
(10) (RV. x. 95-16) ‘When changed in form, I walked among mortals, and 
passed the nights there during four autumns I ate a little ghee, once a day, 
and even now I feel satisfied therewith.’ —This discourse in fifteen verses had 
been handed down by the Bahvrcas. Then her heart took pity on him." 


Thus the Satapatha Bráhmana account is a commentary on the Rgvedic 
hymn, though not explaining its most obscure features. The Brahmana then 
gocs on (by itself) to say how Urvasi gave him a night of her company, and 
gave him kis son. The Gandharvas granted him a boon, which he chose as 
being one of themselves. Thereto, he received directions for the proper 
sacrifices. The account ends: (17) “He then made himself an upper arant 
of Asvattha wood, and a lower aram of Asvattha wood ; and the fire which 
resulted therefrom was that very five : by offering therewith he became one 
of the Gandharvas. Let him therefore make himself an upper and a lower 
arant of Aśvattha wood, and the fire which results therefrom will be that very 
fire : by offering therewith he becomes one of the Gandharvas.” Kalidasa 
retained the heroine on earth till the hero’s death, rather than translate him 
to heaven forthwith. 
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The last sentence of the Satapatha quotation is meant for any later sacri- 
ficer. The similarity of Urvasi—Puriravas (or for that matter any human 
coupling) with the two portions of the fire-plough * has been noted, the more 
so because the son's name äyu is also used as an adjective for agni. This is 
one more natural interpretation of the whole myth. But let us remark for 
the time being that a definite locality was recognized for the dialoguc, and that 
the ‘happy ending’ was not part of the Vedic discourse, being clearly a later 
addition. The Rgvedic hymn is in eightcen instead of fifteen verses, which 
has been taken by some to denote a difference of version. Finally, what is the 
original meaning of ‘became a Gandharva' ? This could not have happened 
while Purüravas was alive, for the Gandharva at the time of the Brahmanas 
is recognised as a spirit who could possess women, say the spirit that caused 
their hysteria: Bhujyu Lahyàyani in the Brhadàranyaka Upanisad 3-4-1 
says to Yajfiavalkaya....“we were travelling around as wanderers among the 
Madras. As such we came to the house of Pataficale Kapya. He had a 
daughter who was possessed by a Gandharva. We asked him, ‘Who are you ? 
He said : ‘I am Sudhanvan, a descendant of Angiras’”’. Pataficala Kapya 
could not have had a very happy family life, for Uddàlaka Aruni reports a little 
further : (Br. Up. 3-7-1) “He had a wife possessed by a gandharva. We asked 
him ‘Who are you ? He said ‘I am Kabandha Atharvana’”’. The Angirasas 
left human descendants, and the Atharvan is clearly at one time a human 
fire-priest. Hence, though the Gandharvas possess a separate minor heaven 
of their own, a human being can attain it only as a spirit. For a Buddhist 
the Gandharva is a condition of existence between death and rebirth. 


If we combine the Bráhmana with the purána account, the common 
feature is that Purüravas became a spirit, i.c. lost his life, in some way connected 
with a sacrifice. 


5. RGVEDA x. 95 


At this stage, let me introduce the original hymn which forms our ultimate 
source at present, and which will have to be accounted for if some new inter- 
pretation of the legend is to be proposed. 


haye jaye manasà tistha ghore vacāmsi misrà krnavdvahai nu 
na nau mantra anuditasa ete mayas karan paratare ‘canahan (1) 


(Purüravas) “Alas, o wife, desist from your intentions, o dreadful one, 
let us discourse together. If our chants remain un-uttcred, they will bear no 
fruit for distant days." 


4 Vor the fire-drill as Urvasi and Purüravas. cf. Sat. Brāh. iii. 4.1.22 ; for the fire drill and any 
human procreation, Brhadaranyaka Upanigad vi. 4. 22, and other places. 


URVASJ AND PURUFAVAS 


kim cta vác& krnavá tavaham prakramifam usasdm agriyeva 
purtiravah punar aslam parehi durépand váta-ivàham asmi (2) 


(Urvasi) “What shall I do with these discourses of yours? I have gone 
over like the first of the Usas. O Purüravas, go back to your destiny ; I am 
as hard to get as the wind". 


isur na $riya isudher asand gosah fatasá na ramhi 
vire kratau vi davidyutan nord na mayum citayanta dhunayah (3) 


(Pur.) “Like an arrow to the target that wins cattle a hundredfold. 
Without heroic determination there is no shining ; the chorus sets up a keening 
like (bleating) lambs.” 

sā vasu dadhati SvaSsuraya vaya uso yadi vasty antigrhat 
astam nanakse yasmit cakan diva naktam fnathità vaitasena (4) 


(Extra.) That Usas giving wealth and nourishment to the father-in-law, 
as Jong as wished, reached her destiny (astam nanakse) from the inner house, 
which pleased her ; rammed night and day by the (lover’s) member. 


trih sma mahnak snathayo vaitesenota sma me’vyatyat prnasi 
purtirave’nu te kelam àyam raja me vīra lanvas lad asi (5) 
. 


(Urv.) “Thrice a day didst thou ram me with the member, and impreg- 
nated me unwilling (as I was). Purüravas, I yiclded to thy desires ; o hero, 
then wert thou king of my body". 


pa sujūrnih freni sumnaapir hradecaksur na granthini caranyuh 
tā ailjayo'rupayo na sasruk friye gavo na dhenavo' navanta (6) 


(?) This excited .... line, knotted together, moving, reflected in the 
pool ; these dawn-red ointments flowed ; they lowed like cows, the cattle 
decorated (?). 


sam asmi jayamása àsala gna utem avordhan nadyah svagtirtah 
mahe yat lea [urüravo. randydvardhayan dasyuhatyaya devah (7) 


(PUrv.) “As he was born, there sat the gods’ wives ; the self-made rivers 
made him grow. Thee, O Purüravas, the gods have raised for the great 
battle, for victory over the Dasyus." 


saca yad su jahatifo atkam amanugisu mánugo niseve 
apa sma mat larasanti na bhujyus tā atrasan rathasprso nāśvāh (8) 


(Fur) “When I, though human, embraced the superhuman (females) 
who cast off their clothing, they started away from me like does (? bhujyus), 
or like Eorses touching the chariot". 

Jad ásu marlo amrlasu nisprk sam ksonithih kretubhir na prükte 
tā dtayo na laah fvmlhala sva afváso ra krifayo dandasanal (9) 
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(Urv.) “If the mortal lusting after (us) goddesses mingles with the 
water-nymphs according to their will, then do they display thcir bodies like 
swans, nipping each other like stallions at play”. 


vidyun na ya patanti davidyod bharanti me apya kamyani 
janisto apo naryah sujatah prorvasi tirata dirgham a@yuh (107 


(Pur.) "She flashed like falling lightning, bringing me the craved waters 
—from the water was born a noble lad. May Urvasi grant (mc) long life". 


jajüisa itthà gopithyaya hi dadhatha tat purtravo ma ojah 
afásam tvà vidusi sasminn ahan na másrnoh kim abhug vadasi (11) 


(Urv.) “Thou wert surely Lorn for protection ; this power didst thou 
hand over to me. I, the initiate, warned you on that very day. Thou didst 
not listen to me, why dest thou (now) speak like an innocent ?” 


kadā stinuh pitaram jāta icchác cakran nàsru vartayad vijánan 
ko dampati samansá vi ytivod adha yad agnih svasuresu didayat (12) 


(Pur.) “When will the son that is born yearn after his father ? He will 
have shed flooding tears, knowing (what happened). Who dares separate 
the wedded pair in accord as long as the (ancestral) fire burns at the house of 
the fathers-in-law ?” 


prati bravani vartayate aru cakran na krandad ādhye Sivayai 
pra tat te hinavd yet te asme parehy astam nahi mūra mapah (13) 


(Urv.) “TI answer you, let him shed ample tears, he will not cry, heedful 
of (my) sacred office ; I shall send you that of thine that thou hast with us. 
Go to thy destiny ; thou fool thou canst not reach mc". 


sudevo adya prapated andvyt pardvatam paramam gantava u 
adhà Sayita nirrter upasthe dhainam vrkà rabhasaso adyuh (14) 


(Pur.) “Let (your) lover (sudevah) today drop (dead) uncovered, let him 
go to the very faithest distance, never to return ; let him lie down in the lap 
of Nirrti (the death-goddess), let him be eaten by raging wolves". 


purüravo mā mrthà mà pra papto mà lvà vrkáso afivása u Ksan 
na vai strāiņāni sakhyani santi salavrkandm hrdayany etd (15) 


(Urv.) “O, Purüravas, thou art not to die, not to drop (dead), the 
unholy wolves are not to eat thee.’ (Pur.) “There is no friendship with 
womenfolk, their hearts are the hearts of hyenas". 


yad viriipacaram marlyeśv avasam ratrth sarada$ calasrah 
ghrlasya stokam sakrdahna dfnàm, lad evedam tatrpand carami (16) 
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(Urv.) “When I wandered among mortals in another guise and stayed 
(with them) for the nights of four years, I atc just a drop of clarified butter 
once a day ; sated with that do I wander here now." 


antariksapram rajaso vimdnim upa Siksydmy urvasim vasis thah 
upa tvà ratih sukrlasya listhan ni vartasva hrdayam lapyate me (17) 


(Pur. ‘I, the best (of men) submit to the atmosphere-filling, sky- 
crossing Urvasi. May the blessings of good deeds be thine ; turn back, my 
heart is heated (with fear)”. 


iti tvà devà ima ahur aila yathem etad bhavasi mriyubandhuh 
praja@ te devan havisà yajáti svarga u tvam api madayase (18) 


(Urv.) “Thus speak these gods to thee, son of Ilà : inasmuch as thou 
art now doomed to death, thy offspring will offer sacrifice to the gods, but 
thou thyself shalt be blessed in heaven.” 


Hermann Oldenberg’s discussion (ZDMG xxix, 1885, 52-90: Akhydna- 
Hymnen im Rgveda ; our legend, pp. 72-76) postulates a (lost) prose shell for 
the vedic hymn without attempting to explain its many intrinsic difficultics. 
The original suggestion was made by Windisch, on the model of Irish myth 
and legend. The argument is that the Satapatha Brahmana version is much 
more comprchensible than the bare Rgveda dialoguc, hence some such explana- 
tory padding must originally have existed. Unfortunately for this reasoning, 
` Oldenberg himself shows at the end of his discussion that many details of the 
Šatapatha story arise from misread or badly understood phrases in the veda. 
For instance, the nymphs have been turned by the SB into swans from the 
revedic simile atayo na. The ewes tied to Urvasi's bed may derive from 
reading the vedic urd na máyum as uragamáyum ; the lack of a hero (to stop 
the Gandharvas taking away her darling) bewailed by Urvasi may come from 
the rgveda's avire kratau, the lightning flash from vi davidyutan na. For all that, 
Oldenberg agrees with Ludwig that “es kaum möglich ist die beiden Darstel- 
lungen (des RV und des SB) in Ucbereinstimmung zu bringen." The 
conclusion is that the original dialogue had become incomprehensible by the 
time of the Brahmana, and if these very able German scholars understood the 
SB account bettei, it was only because that account was manufactured specially 
to provide such understanding, in place of that which had already been lost. 
Whether prose passages were lost therewith or not is immaterial, though the 
possibility seems to me very remote. There is a great deal in the Satapatha 
and otherBrahmanas which shows to what extent vedic rites had gained cur- 
rency and the form in which they were practiced. But unconvincing prosc 
storics inserted as explanations—for the whole of the Brahmanic literature is 
meant as commentary to ritual practice—and fantastic etymologies show 
that in many cases the origin of the rite (and consequently the real meaning 
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of a hymn) had been forgotten, or was something entirely different from the 
modes of contemporary society. To give better-known examples of such 
development : we know that down into imperial Roman times a hymn was 
sung whose archaic Latin was incomprchensible to the singers ; that the open- 
ing of the Sybilline books meant reversion in times cf the utmost civic peril 
to ancient and virtually forbidden sacrifices ; undoubtedly, that is why the 
practor Petilius gave his opinion that certain books rediscovered after long 
burial should be burnt (Plutarch's Numa Pompilius). We must try to uncarth 
for ourselves the original ritual whose lapse had led the SB to account so badly 
for rks fixed by the Bahvrcas’ memory. 


6. COMMENTARY TO RV x. 95. 


The hymn undoubtedly contains the germs of all the later stories that 
developed about Urvasi and Purüravas, and from which Kalidasa drew 
his material with such unrestricted freedom. But to take some of them and 
then seck to explain the obscurities of the hymn thereby with Geldner leads 
to nothing except a great exercise of ingenuity in twisting the meaning of 
Sanskrit words—a pastime to which the language unfortunately lends itself 
far too well. The meteorological explanation will certainly not do, for then 
all details vanish completely. The Buddha, Napoleon, and Gladstone (as 
by Andrew Lang) can all be written off as sun-myths. Nor does it do to say 
that prose explanations must have bcen lost or that such myths are found in 
many other pcople's folklore. We have to explain what survives, and to 
explain it on its own merits with reference to. a form of society in which no : 
prose additions were needed. 


The primary reason for the survival of any vedic hymn is its liturgical 
function. Ifan odd hymn like this remains, it can only be because it had some 
very marked significance or utility which was lost after the composition of 
the particular verses. Of course, during the period of mere survival, all other 
parallel aspects are of the utmost help, including the fire-drill, the sun-myth, 
the romantic tale, the psychological image. "The last may be seen in the 
preface to Grassmann's translation: “The hymn is of late origin...and 
seems to have been carried from an original religicus idea into the region of 
crude sensuality, and to have been increased by further displacements 
that move within this latter region with ease. Purüravas, the ‘ much-call- 
ing’, the son of Ia (the libation) and Urvasi, the much-desiring or the 
much-offering, the spirit of ardour, appear here no longer in this cthico- 
religious relationship. On the contrary, the yearning of the man who calls 
to the gods and the granting of the goddess that awakens and recompenses 
ardour are here transformed into material desire and sensuality." — This, 
naturally, raises far too many objections to satisfy anyone. There is still 
plenty of sensuality in the Rgveda, and if the movement of motifs be admitted, 
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it can in general have been only from the sensual to the idcal ethico-religious, 
not in the opposite direction. Why should that have happened here, and in so 
mysterious a manner that the very meaning of the actual hymn is lost ? 


My explanation derives from as literal a reading as possible, with the 
ambiguities left unresolved till the end, and then determined—as far as possible 
—by taking the sense of the whole. —Purüravas is to be sacrificed after having 
begotten a son and successor upon Urcasi; he pleads in vain against her determination. 
This is quite well known to anthropologists as a sequel to some kinds of primi- 
tive sacred marriage. 


Most of the Rgvedic hymns are meant to be chanted by one or more pricsts. 
But there are a few exceptions where the hymn can only be explained as what 
remains of a ritual performance. Vor example, three (or four) characters, Indra, 
Indrāni, and Vrsakapi (and perhaps his wife) take part in x. 86, which is 
unquestionably sensual with its quite erotic passages ; the refrain ‘viSvasmad 
Indra uttara’ is trcated as a later addition by all scholars, and so ignored, simply 
because it comes at the end of every rk without fitting into the metre. Why 
was it added at all, and why so systematically, when we have plenty of other 
examples of refrains fitting into the rgvcdic verse, and of later additions with 
smoother join ? The only possible explanation is that this refrain is meant to be 
chanted by others than the principal characters, presumably by ail those who 
attended the performance. The dialogue ef Urvasi and Purüravas is likewise 
meant to be part of a ritual act performed by two characters representing the principals 
and is thus a substitute for an earlier, actual sacrifice of the male. The extra verses are 
to be chanted by someone else, to round out the action. That is, Kalidasa's 
play is very naturally based upon the oldest of plays. This is not a startling 
conclusion, secing that even modern European drama develops from the 
mystery plays of the medieval church, which themselves develop from and 
supplement church ritual, while also offering a substitute for pagan, pre- 
Christian rites of similar purport. It has also been shown that Aeschylus at 
least among the Greck dramatists developed his plays from the mysteries related 
to tribal culls and initiation ceremonies, adopting the themes to changes in 
contemporary socicty. 


It will be seen at oncc that this explanation serves to remove al/ the major 
obscurities of the hymn, without doing any violence to the meaning of the 
words ; the explanation fits better than any of the others that have been 
offered, and shows at the same time why certain divergent accounts with a 
tragic ending survived in the Puránas. Let us look further into the details. 


§ RV. x. 14-13 and 135 can only be meant to accompany various types of many-stage funerals. 
Allthestages ofa long and complicated marriage ceremony arc followed in x. 85, and the whole of that 
late hymn cannot have bee meant for recitation by any one individual inasmuch as the bridegroom 
has himself to speak some verses in the first person. As for dialogues, x. 10 (Yama-Yami), x. 108 
(3aramà and the Panis) were almost certainly meant to be acted ; possibly also iii. 23 (Visvamitra 
and the twin rivers), 1.105, 1.170, i.170, iv. 42, and a few others. 
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Purüravas addresses his wife as ghore, which means the grim or dreaded 
onc, used for gods like Indra ; hardly a lover’s term, though later this is 
taken as denoting her hard-heartedness. But he is emphatic that if their 
mantras remain unspoken, there will be no benefit in distant days ; that is, 
the chant (and action) is meant to confer upon the audience the benefits asso- 
ciated with all fertility rites. Urvasi apparently tells her lover to get back 
to his home. punar astam parehi, and this is supported by similar interpretations 
of the word astam in the fourth rk, which is admitted to be an extra verse. 
But look at the funerary hymn x.14- 8 where the dead man is sent back to his 
ancestors and Yama with the words punar astam ehi. ‘This has sometimes been 
taken as a request to be reborn in the original family, but such transmigration 
is not a Rgvedic idea. There is no doubt that Purüravas is to go to his final 
destiny, pass from the sight of men (astam adarsane, Amarakosa 3-4: 17). 
He himself says that he is to dic, in 14, where going to a lar distancc- 
lying down in the lap of Nirrti and so on are familiar idiomatic circumlocu- 
tions for death. This has, again, been taken as a desire to commit suicide 
for being bereft of his love—a proposition far too romantic for the Rgveda, 
particularly as no word of endearment passes between these two ! Urvasi 
seems to console him in the next zk by assuring him that he is not to dic. 
But look closer, and it is clear oaly that he is not to dic a common profanc 
death, not to be eaten by wolves like any untended corpse in the Iranian 
dakhma (predecessor of the tower of silence) or the corresponding open corpse- 
enclosure, the smasdna described in so many Buddhist works, and even in the 
Kathasaritsagara. No, he is to be sacrificed to or by the gods; that was his 
destiny. Purüravas was raised for the battle of the gods against the demons 
sO it is not straining the sense to see in this (x.95-7) the necessity for sacrificing 
Purüravas. The assurance ‘thou dost not die’ is given in almost identical 
terms to the sacrificed, cooked, and eaten horse in RV.i.1G2-21 na vat u etan 
miiyase. In fact, the horse is going to the gods, freed from all his earthly troubles. 
We should not be surprised tc find Purüravas assured at the very end that he 
is going straight to heaven. — That is why he is mytyubandhuh, not an ordinary 
mortal, but one literally bound to death at the sacrifice. This surely explains 
why Urvasi has the heart of a hyena (15), why Puriiravas’s son can never 
know his father, but must console himself with thinking of his mother’s sacred 
office (12,13). Even when he asks Urvasi to turn, ni vartasva (17) Purüravas 
does not ask her to turn back to him, but to turn away from him, for his heart 
quails with dread; quite naturally, seeing what she is about to do to him. 
Earlier, he had begged her for long life (10; Geldner's translation “die Urvasi 
soll noch lange leben" is piffle, secing that she is immortal anyway) to which 
her only answer (11) was that he had been amply warned in advance as 
to what fate awatted him, if he insisted upon mating with her. The light 
diet admitted by Urvast in (1G) is perhaps a denial of cannibalism as a motive 
tor killing the hero; the demon wives of the Kathasaritsagara derive or sustain 
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their supernatural powers by feeding upon hvman flesh. The Tulasi (holy 
basil) plant is worshipped throughout the country, being planted in the court- 
yard or near the entrance of every devout Hindu houschold, on square 
vrndavana pedestals which are really herned altars almost identical in ferm 
with those found at non-Israclite 10th century Megiddo and even further 
away from India. The plant goddess is married every year (now to Krsna), 
the: reason buried deep in the mass of her legends (mdhdtmya) being given 
that she is a widow. This can only mean the annual death (by sacrifice) of 
the husband, whicl: brings us back to Urvasi and Purüravas. 


7. URVASI’S ASSOCIATES 


There is some doubt still as to the translation cf the first half ofx.95-6. Are 
sujūrnih .. . granthint caranyult to Ee taken as names, or arc they adjectives of srenih? 
Taking the latter meaning, wc might have a description of the linc of dancers at 
sacrifice. In the first sense, they arc other apsarasas, companions ef Urvasi. 
These particular names are not to be found anywhere else, while the peculiar 
hiatus in sumnadpi can't be explained in either case. No apsaras is named 
in the Rgveda, except Urvasi, if we leave out this passage. The Atharva-veda 
does have several others (AV.iv.37-3 etc.): Guggulu. Pila, Naladi, Auksagandhi, 
Pramandini whose names indicate some sort of a smell in each case. ‘The 
Vajasaneyi Samhita (xv.15íT. cf. also Taitt. Sam iv.4-3) names a diflerent lot, 
two by two, to accompany several gods: Punjikasthala, Kratusthalà for Agni; 
Menakà, Sahajanyà for Vayu, Pramlocanti, Anulocanti (both prone to strip 
themselves) for Sürya; Visvici, Ghrtaci; Urvasiand Pürvacitti (for Parjanya). 
These correspond to the later saktis, or the regular mates of the gods (Laksmi 
for Visnu etc.), and it is remarkable that they should occur so carly. There 
are plenty more, as in AV.vi.118.1-2, Ugrajit, Ugrampasya, Rastrabhrt though 
‘only two of these might be apsaras. Clearly, the number of these nymphs 
is legion.  Menaki (the name is a pre-Aryan word for ^woman') is known in 
the Sakuntala episode for her seduction of Visvamitra; her daughter Sakuntala 
is, remarkably encugh, herself called an apsaras in the Šatapatha Brahmana 
(xiii.5.4.11). But Urvasi is the most prominent of these, and is unquestionably 
a water-gocldess besides being able to traverse the air as in x. 95-17 above. 


The apsarasas as water-geddesses appear in the legend of Vasistha’s 
birth (RV. vii.33), where the sage is surrounded by these nymphs (vii.33.9). 
Vasistha is apparently clad in the lightning cidyuto jyotik pari samjihánam 
(vii. 33-10) which recalls the lightning flash of the later Purüravas legend 
that disclosed the hero in his nakedness. The actual birth of Vasistha is 
obscured by vii.33-11-13 which report variously : utzsi maitrdvaruno vasistho’ 
reafyà brahman manaso’dhi játah, then apsarsah pari jajñe vasisthah, and then 
that he was born from the seed of Mitra and Varuna poured into a kumbha, 
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urn, and that the all-gods culled him from the lotus-pond : vifve devah puskare 
tvádadanta. Being born from or because of the afsaras Urvasi and brought to 
human beings by the similarly born Agastya was Vasistha's origin as a 
Brahmin, obviously un-Aryan as we shall see later. 


There is no doubt that the apsaras is a water-goddess (like the Nereids 
including Thetis, and Greek nymphs with names ending in-neira), though 
her consert the Gandharva is gencrally in the sky (but again the golden-heeled 
Gandareva of the decp, in Iranian mythology). In RV. x. 10.4-5, Yama 
and his twin sister Yami, the first humans, are born of the Gandharva and 
the watcr-woman (afyà yosã), being fashioned by Tvastr, even in the womb, 
to be husband and wife. In x. 85, the Gandharva scems to have special 
rights over all women, especially the virgins. This partly accounts for the 
apya kāmyāni of x. 95-10, and the child born from the waters, janisfo apo 
naryah. Of course, there is a clear physiological crotic ° factor also present. 
Psychoanalysts have maintained that “drawn frem the waters" is an old 
representation for just ordinary human birth. The treatment by Freud and 
Otto Rank of this motive propounds that Sargon, Moses, or even Pope Gregory 
the great (in the Gesta Romanorum) being taken from the waters (like Karna 
in the Mbh.) is merely a birth story, the waters being uterine or those within 
the amnionic sac. Be that as it may, we do have two other points of support. 


là is a prominent goddess in the Rgveda, remembering that goddesses 
in general are far less important there than the male gods. She is associated 
with Urvasi and rivers in v. 41°19 : abhi na ilā yülhasya mata sman nadibhir 
nrvast và grnátu y urvasi vā brhaddiva grand abhy ürnvana prabhrthasya ayoh. The 
Ayu at the end may be Urvaé£i's son. The Mbh tells us that Tl& was both 
father and mother of the hero, and the change of sex in later accounts is clearly 
ment to link Purüravas to Manu in spite of his having no father, nor any known’ 
parent except Ilà. The implication is that Purüravas is a figure of the transi- 
tional period when fatherhood became of prime importance; that is, of the 
period when the patriarchal form of society was imposing itself upon an carlier 
onc. We shall have to consider whether this happened in India, or represents 
some extraneous change preserved in Aryan myths brought into India. But 
it is clear as far as x. 95 goes that Purüravas is pleading the newer type of 
custom in marriage in the twelfth rk when he asks, who can separate the married 
pair as long as the ancestral fire burns in the husband's paternal house? (The 
plural frafuresu is rather intriguing). That the Purüravas of x. 95 is actually 
the son of Ilà and not some other character is clear from the appellation Aila 
in the concluding lines of the hymn. He is mentioned in just one other place 


9 For the erotic significance of the waters, compare i22 jcle tee m fegeh feridesa tesim eile of 
RV.i.105,2, and Sáyana on yédiri in i. 126,6 ; also the “Anna Livia lurabelle cl eptar in J. Joyce, 
Finnegan's Wake. 
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in the whole of the Rgveda : tvam agne manave dyam avāśayahk purüravase sukrte 
sukrttarah (i. 317 4), where the word manave may imply a separate favcur by 
Agni to Manu, and not necessarily that Purüravas is a son or descendant of 
Manu (or just ‘the human’ Purüravas); just why thundering from the sky 
is a sign of special favour is not clear, nor whether that was the favour received 
by Purüravas rather than Manu. We have, therefore, necessarily to 
concentrate upon Urva$i's side of the story, more being known about her. 


To return to the birth from the waters, one may point out an episode 
whose parallelism has been partially recognised, namely, the story of Bhisma 
(Mbh. 1-91ff.). This great figure dominates the extant Mahābhārata even 
more than the god Krsna. Heis born ofthe river Ganges, who assumes human 
form to woo Pratipa, but accepts consortship of his son Samtanu instead. She 
kills her first seven sons by drowning them one after the other in the river, 
which is surely her own natural form ; hence the sons are sacrificed to her 
if one ignores the revision. The eighth is saved by the father’s pleading, 
but then the river-queen leaves her husband. That son is Devavrata or 
Gangeya (with two names, dvinámá as we are specially told Mbh. 1-93-44), 
later named Bhisma. The change of namc is occasioned by his strict vow to 
remain celibate. This leads him to abduct or capture, for his step-brother, 
the three daughters of the king of Kasi, named curiously enough Amba, 
Ambika, Ambalika. All three names mean ‘mother’, and are connected with 
water by the words ambu and ambhas. One should guess that they might be 
river-goddesses, even forms of the Ganges, who has a triune image at Elephanta. 
Their names are particularly notable because of their joint invocation in the 
horse-sacrifice (Sat. Brah. xiii. 2-8:3* etc.). Of the three, the two younger 
are married off to Bhisma’s step-brother Vicitravirya, who dies without issue. 
Bhisma is asked to beget sons upon them for continuity of the family, but 
refuses though his vow is really to no purpose now. The eldest sister finds 
herself cast off by Silva, her former chosen one and asks Bhisma to take his 
place, but is also rejected. She vows to kill Bhisma, though he has the boon 
of virtual immortality from his father, being able to live as long as he likes. 
Amba commits suicide, is reborn as or is transformed after rebirth into Sikhan- 
din, and ultimately kills the hitherto invincible Dhisma in battle because he 
cannot fight against a woman, not even against a man who had been a woman. 
I might add here that Sikhandin, which means ‘crested’, and might be used 
of a peacock, is given as name or appellation of a Gandharva in AV. iv. 
37 -7, so that the narrative is again closer to the Urva£i story than would appear. 
Bhisma is killed by the river-goddess* whom he rejected ; the explanation 
that his opponent was a sexual invert will not suffice. 


* According to Mbh. 5:187:39-40, Amba became a river with half Fer body. This river is 
given as flowing in the Vatsa country ; a rocky, tortuous stream filled with erccodiles, dangerous 
to pilgrims (dustirtha). All these details seem to indicate an existing river in the Gargetic plain 
above Allahabad which represented the mother-goddess Amba. The moral is thet getting any 


3 
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We may compare the story of Bhisma with that of the docmed hero of 
another Aryan battle epic. Achilles is also the son of a water-goddess by a 
royal but human father. The mother dips him into the Styx to confer invul- 
nerability upon him, not to drown him. The son spends some time dressed as 
a girl and living among girls as one of them. This is accounted for as an 
attempt to keep him out of the fatal campaign against Troy. But the matter 
cannot be so simple, for we have Cretan frescos that show boys in girl's 
clothing as attendants at a sacrifice or other ritual which is to bc performed 
entirely by women. This must be some ancient story thrust upon the maraud- 
ing, bronze-age, Aryan chief; the original connection between the sacred 
immersion, girl's clothing and life, and the here's death must have been much 
stronger, if it be admitted that Thetis is also pre-Aryan in Greece. 


8. Tur DaAww-GODDESS IN THE RGVEDA 


The most important of Urva$i’s associations has been lost in most trans- 
lations. This is with Usas, the goddess of iae dawn and possibly the brhad- 
divà of v. 41:19. In x. 95:2, Urvasi says that she has passed over like the 
first of the dawns, and this secms a mere simile. The problem then is to 
explain away the uso in 4, and this is done in many different ways, none con- 
vincing. The explanation I offer is that Urvasi has reached the status of an 
Usas, and that this status is that of a mother-goddess, 7 not of a mere goddess 
of the dawn. That was ker destiny, as being sacrificed was her lover's. We 
proceed to consider this in detail. 


In x. 95-8-9, we noted that the apsaras and her companions strip off 
their clothing ; that was also the way in which Menakà and others seduced 
the sages. Quite remarkably, it is the goddess Usas who most often bares 
herself to the sight of men in this way. In i. 123-11, she reveals her body 
like a young woman decorated by her mother : avis tanvam krnuse drse kam. 
In i. 124-7 usa hasreva ni rinite apsah, she reveals her secret charms like a lasci- 
vicus woman, or like a smiling one, as you take /asrá. But in the same rk 
she gocs towards men like a brotherless woman, mounting the throne, platform, 


history out of the main episodes of our epics is less paying than, for example, writing the history of 
Rome at the time of Theodosius and Max:mus from the Song of Wayland, or the Dream of Maxen 
Wicdig. One may even conjecture that the basic l:gends comc from the pre-Aryan Nagas, and 
have been Aryanized along with the remnants of the people. l'or, Dhrtarastra is only a ndga in 
Baddhist leg nd as elsewhere in Sanskr.t, and the capital Hàstinapura is often called négapura. The 
Chanson de Roland says more about a historical character. 


1 The Brhaddevatà takes Süryà, Saranyü and even Vrsakapayi as forms of Usas (Brd. ii. 10, vii. 
120-21). Thespecch-goddess Vac is there equated to Durga, Sarama, Urvasi, Yami in the middle 
sphere (ii.77) and to Usasin ii. 79-80. Making all possible auowance for the syneretistic tendency of 
such post-Vedic explanatory works, itis clear that these goddesses had something in common. This 
common lactor can only, have been their being mother goddesses, For Sarama and all other ged- 
desses whose names terminate in-má, we have the clear though late testimony of the Amarakoéa 
1.1.29 : indird lokamdtd mà kjiroda-tanaya rama. 
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or stage for the sake of wealth : abhrateva pumsa eli pratici garlárug iva sanaye 
dhananam, where the meaning of gartáruk is not clear. Obviously the reference 
is to one who has no brother to make a match for her, hence must display 
herself in some way to collect a dowry. Perhaps v. S0- 4-6 contain the oftenest 
repeated mention of this self-exposure of the dawn goddess, but her revealing 
her bosom and charms to men is quite common. There is no shame attached 
to this : nodhd ivdvir akrta priyáni, like a girl with yet immature breasts (nodhà 
iva, after Grassmann's suggestion). We can understand the bewitching 
apsaras doing this, for it is her function to attract men. But why Usas? 


In any case, why should this goddess of the dawn be so specially prominent 
in the Rgveda, when she seems to have no important function ; her counter- 
part Eds is negligible in Greece. There are at least twenty one complete 
hymns dedicated to her, and she is important enough to be invited in the 
special sacrificial chants known as d@pri-hymns. In these hymns, with their 
rigidly fixed structure, Usas comes just alter the opching of the divine doors, 
to be mentioned either together with the night (usasd-nakta) or in the dual, 
which would again mean the same pair. That is too high an honour for a 
mere witch, or one who behaves like a hetaera. Clearly, she once had a 
higher position, for which wc must search to explain the survival. 


The former high position is not difficult to trace. She is the sun's wife 
on occasion, as in vii. 75-5 süryasya yosa, but perhaps his sister and also his 
mother iii. 61-4 svarjananti. Yet this is not enough to explain her importance. 
In i. 113-19, she is the mother of all the guds, a numen of Aditi : mātā devanam 
aditer anikam. Her real status slips out in a most important reference, which 
is in a hymn dedicated to Agni (iv. 2-15). 


adhà màtur usasa sapta viprah jayemahi prathamá vedhaso nrn 
divas-putra angiraso bhavema adrim rujema dhaninam sucantah. 


“We seven sages shall generate (or be born) from mother Usas, the first 
men sacrificers ; we shall become Angirasas, sons of heaven, we shall burst the 
rich mountain, shining forth." Usas was, therefore, a high mother goddess, 
literally Mater Matuta. How did she come to lose this position ? 


Vsistha says abhüd usa indratama maghoni (vii. 79-3), where the past tense 
seems to me to indicate that Usas had once been but was no longer superla- 
tively Indra's equal. The support for this is from the tale of conflict between 
the two deities. The mention is not isolated, for we find it in ii, 15 +6, x.138 +5, 
x. 73-6, but with greatest detail in iv. 30-8-11: 


etad ghed uta viryam indra cakartha paumsyam 
striyam yad durhandyuvam vadhir duhitaram divah (8) 
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divas cid ghà duhitaram mahén mahiyamandm ; usdsam indra sam pinak (9) 
apa usa anasah sarat sampistàd aha bibhyugi ; ne yat sim sisnathad vrsà (10) 


etad asyd anah Saye susampista — vipáfyà ; sasara sim parávatah (11) 


“This heroic and virile deed didst thou also do, o Indra, that thou didst 
strike down (or kill) the evil-plotting woman, the daughter of heaven. — Usas, 
verily the daughter of heaven, the great, to be regarded as great didst thou 
crush, o Indra. Usas fled from the shattered wagon in fright, when the Bull 
(Indra) had rammed her. Her wagon lay completely smashed to bits on the 
Vipà$ (river), she (hersclf) fled to the furthest distance”. 


There is no reason or explanation given for this conflict. Indra is the 
young god, one whose birth is mentioned several times, and who takes the 
lead over all other gods.because of his prowess in battle. In fact, he reflects 
the typical Aryan tribal war-chieftain, irresistible in strife after getting drunk 
on Scma. His displacement of Varuna is just barely to be seen in a dialogue 
(iv. 42). Indra and the older chief god Tvastr (whose position I have traced 
elsewhere) have no such open conflict as this. To Keith, the wagon (anas) 
means merely that the image of Usas was carried around the fields in such a 
cart, like the Germanic field deities, or Demeter. But why was it smashed up 
by the new leader? Her flecing to the furthest distance is equivalent to her 
death. She is ascribed only an ordinary horse-chariot (ratha) in most later 
hymns. The ox-cart, like the archaism sim, must represent great antiquity. 
At the same time, she is an ancient goddess in spite of her virginity and youth, 
which are preserved by her being born again and again : punah punar jayan.anà 
puráni (1.92. 10). The only possible explanation lies in a clash of cults, that 
of the old mother-goddess being crushed on the river Beas by the new war-god 
of the patriarchal invaders, Indra. That she survives after being ‘killed’ 
can only indicate progressive, comparatively peaceful, assimilation of her 
surviving pre-Aryan worshippers who still regard her as mother of the sun, 
wife of the sun, daughter of heaven. Her behaviour is reflected in that of 
apsarasas like Urvasi, who degenerate into the witches of the Atharva-veda 


by natural development of the combined society, which really and finally kills 
their cult. 


The former (probable) role of Usas as the mother of creation and certainly 
on the Angirasas—who claim affinity with the light-deitics—can be untangled 
with some difficulty from the extant Rgveda. Later mythology takes creation 
as resulting from the incest of Prajapati with his own daughter, the root stanzas 
being found in the RV. But in i.72-5, it is clear that the father is the sky-god 
(here a male though often elsewhere a female in the same veda, hence a later 
fiction coupled to the original mother-goddess), while Usas.is emphatically 
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the daughter of heaven as both commentators and translators point out here ; 
the progeny are the Angirasas. In iii. 31-1. seg. we have much the same theme, 
as also in x. 61-7, while in i.164-33, the daughter has become the Earth, 
showing heterogeneity among Brahmin traditions. Her connection with 
later hetaerism may be seen from Siyana’s comment upon the word urd, 
which he takes as a name of Usas, as for example in i.121+2, and iv.1-16 ; 
in the latter hymn, it would make much better sense to take Usas as the cow- 
mother, the goddess whose thrice seven secret names were known only to the 
initiates. l 


There is only one more reference to Urvaśi in the Rgveda (iv. 2-18 ; 
AV. xviii. 3-23), just after the striking mention of Usas with the seven seers : 


à yütheva ksumati paívo akhyad devànam yaj janim anty ugra 
martànám cid urvasir akrpran vrdhe cid arya uparasyayoh. 


The Urvaái's are here in the plural ; 2yu can again be taken as the legend- 
ary son, or some adjective. Grassmann makes Urvasi also into an abstraction 
‘der Menschen heisse Wünsche’, but seeing that the Usas do also occur in the 
plural, and that Urvasi had become an Usas before finishing with Purüravas, 
there is no reason why we should not take the word as still referring to the 
nymphs. The proper translation of the second line, therefore, would be 
something like “The Urvasis have taken pity upon mortals, even to helping 
the later kinsman Ayu”. Presumably, the son and successors of Aila Purüravas 
were not sacrificed, patriarchy having conquered finally. 


One further if rather slight bit of evidence points to the great antiquity 
of such goddesses, in spite of the patriarchal gods being predominant in the 
Rgveda. That is that they had wings at one time, a feature lost in cur icono- 
graphy that may be seen in the Mesopotamian representations of Ishtar, who is 
a mother-goddess and a dawn-goddess, being also mother, sister and wife of 
Tammuz, the sun-god whom she frees periodically from his mountain grave. 
The apsaras traverses the sky, without being called winged. Just where the 
Rgvedic seers got this notion is difficult to see unless originally the sun itself 
was the winged goddess; for we have nothing like it in the known Indus 
valley glyptic, though bird-headed figurines, ideograms of homo-signs with 
four arms, and perhaps one (winged ?) symbol on a seal are found (M. S. 
Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Delhi 1940, pl. 91:255). On the other hand 
Suparna is used of the sun, which reminds us of the winged sundisc of the 
Assyrians ; in i. 105-1, it refers to the moon. But the only male god with 
wings as well as arms is explicitly Vigvakarman in x. 81:3. There is a winged 
demon suparnayátu against which the Vasisthas pray for protection in vii. 104-22. 


5 In RV iv. 2.18, the Urvagis must be the multiple Ugàs, as is shown by reference to these 
pawns in the imbedding verses, particularly 16 and 19. 
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But i. 22-11 hopes that the gods’ wives would be with unbroken 
wings, acchinna-patráh sacantam. That the dawns, or the dawn-night pair were 
winged seems quite clear from two prayers in distress : i. 105-11 suparná eta 
dsaie, ? and mà mdm ime patatrini vi dugdham (i.158:4). These goddesses reduce 
man's life day by day, and so are death-goddesses themselves as probably were 
also the terrifying bird-headed Indus terra-cottas. All the more natural if, 
as mother-goddess, one of them were to cause the death of her consort in a 
sacrifice. 


The Rgveda shows fainter traces of a different type of "hetaerism", 
which seems related to survivals of Aryan group marriage rather than to the 
cult of the pre-Aryan mother-goddess, though the two need not be independent. 
The specific reference may be scen in RV. i.167:4, where the goddess Rodasi 
is common te all the Maruts, under the title of sa@dhdrani (plus the incompre- 
hensible yavy¢=fertile ?). Whether this indicates fraternal polyandry (as 
I incline to think) or a form of prostitution is not clear ; the question is further 
cemplicated by Rodasi (with a displaced accent) being elsewhere cquated to 
the combination of carth and sky, hence two goddesses rather than one. The 
Aévins are go-betwcens for arranging the marriage of Sürya (with Soma in 
x.85- 8-9 hence originally of the sun-goddess to the moon-god), which would 
make them her brothers ; but they are clearly her husbands in iv.43-6, which 
again is not a contradiction in terms of group-marriage of the older sort. We 
have already noted the identity of Süryà with Usas and Urvaśi in later tradi- 
tion, while the later hymn reduces Sirya’s marriage to a still current ritual 
which can only have arisen by a human ccuple imperscnating the divine bridal 
pair. The bridegrcom in x.85. 36 takes his bride by the hand at the crucial 
stage of the wedding, yet in the very next rk, the woman is spoken of as she who 
receives the seed of (many) men : yasyam bijam manusyá vapanti, and it would 
bc odd to have this generic mode of designation unless indeed, in some older 
days at least, she would automatically have become the bride of several brothers, 
or clansmen.* In RV. 1.126 5, the viśyā iva vrā anasvantah seems best translated 
by Geldner’s ‘die auf Karren wie die Clandirnen fahrend. . .’, for vifyáh is 
feminine plural ; Dirne, prostitute, is rather a strong word to use, and I should 
prefer to see here the nomadic common clan-wives by group-marriage, riding 
bullock-carts which might just bc a means of transport not necessarily connected 
with the older vehicle of Usas. The later word vesya for prostitute, from the 
same root as vifyd, presumably denotes the woman who dwelt in a house 
common to all men ; the ganikā clearly derives from group-wives. In most 


9 [hat these szparadh are not the sun's rays as Sáyana and so many casual translators take them 
is clear from the sequence, for the sun Joes not rise till the next rk ; only the successive dawns can be 
meant. 


* AV. xiv, 2,1 £ clearly sapplemznti the Rzve lic ceremonial, in the direction of group marriage: 
“in her here, o mza, scatter yz sez 1; the Lith rk hopes that the bride would be ‘not husband- 
slaying’, and the next that she would be devrkdmd. The collective evidence is overwhelming. 
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developed societies whose primitive stages can still be traced, it is generally 
to be seen that prostitution arises as a consequence of the abolition of group 
marriage, both being concomitants of a new form of property, patriarchal 
private property which replaces communal possession of the means of pro- 
duction. AV. xv. shows the harlot prominent in vrátya fertility 1ites that 
were not generally fashionable. 


9. ARYAN OR PRE-ARYAN? 


The character of Urvasi and her higher form Usas has been delineated - 
in the foregoing, but we have still to consider whether she was Aryan in the 
same sense as Indra, Varuna, Agni, or inherited from older civilizations. 
The parallelism with Ishtar-Innanna* is unquestioned, but there would 
seem to be no direct etymological connection, though we must mention the 
ingenicus conjecture that the Indo-European word for star (star in the RV) 
is actually derived from Ishtar and her symbol, the star. It is not enough 
even to point out oncc again the hctaera-hicrodule-bayadére character of 
our heroine and of the mother goddess which she claimed to have become. 
For, admitting this, and the fact that such attendance upon a mother goddess 
has no ancier:t basis in any Sanskrit text or scripture, we should still have to 
explain whether the actual temple cults of this sort still extant in India derive 
from religions outside India, or frum the Indus Valley pre-Aryans. However, 
we find enough in the extant literature for our purpose to complete thc analysis 
without pretending to solve all possible problems that may arise. 


Of course, the question of some plausible mechanism for the adoption 
of pre-Arvan cults will be raised ; it will also be objected that, after all, the 
Indus seals portray exclusively male animals, the rare human figures being 
demonstrably masculine where identifiable. The reasoning is in full agrec- 
ment with this, for the seals belonged to a different set of people than the female 
figurines, the men of the trader class which was destroyed along with the houses 
behind whose massive, undecorated walls they went on piling up their wealth. 
The women and their cults survived, either as wives or slaves, which would 
account for all thc traces of their cults that we have shown in Aryan documents 


though at variance with the mode of living (notrace) which is denoted by 
the word Aryan. 


* Ishtar may not be the lady of the lake like an apsaras; but she is, like Usas, the great 
mother, an eternal virein, as well as a hetaera. Her svmbol, the cight-pointed star, associates 
her with the rising and setting sun as the ‘morning star, the planet Venus which is male in 
Sanskrit. The red oxen (v.80.3) that draw the wagon of Usas might be more than a figure of 
speech for the dawn colours, if it is accepted that Ishtar’s ceremonial cart was hitched to red 
oxen in Babylonia. Both are immortal goddesses, but there is no reference to ‘former Ishtars’ 
as to former Usas. The Indian dawn god less is born again and again, which seems to me to 
indicate a human representative, seeing that rehirth i~ incenceivable as wel! as ut necesary withe 
out death. This is not the equivalent of Ishtar’s descent into the nether world. which is proper] 
equated to the lo>g stay of Usas in Varuna’s realm (RV.i 123.8 dirgham socante varunasya dhama, 
so fantastically twisted by Tilak and co to derive an Arctic home for the Aryans. 
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The Rgvedic references to the dancing-girl are casual, as if the institution 
were familiar tu all ; yet temples of any sort could not have been pastoral- 
Aryan-vedic, there is no direct mother-goddess worship, and we have seen that 
the Usas cult was smashed up by no less a personage than Indra. In i.92:3 
we have women chanting at their work, presumably ritual : arcanti narir apaso 
na vistibhih. In the next rk, we have Usas wearing decorative clothes like a 
dancing girl: adhi pefamsi vapate nrtür iva. The patterned cloth appears 
again in ii.3-6 figuratively, as the woven pattern of the sacrifice : yajilasya 
pesas. This profession of weaving clearly belongs to the women, and is in 
the process of being usurped by men, as I shall now show. 


In RV. v.47:6, the Mothers weave clothes for their son, the sun. The 
night weaves the sun’s garment for him in i.115-4, and is a weaving woman 
again in 11.38-4 : vastram vayanti nariva rátrih. Most significant for my main 
theme, Usas is also a weaver with the night : usasd-naktd vayyá iva. . . tantum 
tatam samvayanti (ii.3°6). Therefore it is again natural to find the apsarasas 
in vii.33°9 weaving the garment stretched by the all-regulating god of death, 
Yama : yamena tatam paridhim vayantas. In vii.33-12, the sage Vasistha was 
born of the apsaras, the jar, and the lake to take over the work of these nymphs 
who arc like the Norns in weaving the pattern of fate, besides being goddesses 
of a peculiar type. Nevertheless, men other than Vasistha succeed to less 
fateful types of weaving. The yajfa being woven is not only a common 
figure of speech, but the male seer of ii.28°8 weaves his song, just as the paternal 
ancestors in x.130-1 weave the sacrifice. 


This change over to patriarchal production must have occurred at the 
time early Rgvedic society was formed from pre-Aryan conquered as well as 
their Aryan conquerors. Men seem always to have monopolized ploughing 
(iv.57) while Brahmanaspati, a male priest-god, swedges the world together 
like a smith (x.72:2). 


We are now in a position to understand why in x.95-4 Urva$si claimed 
(as an Usas) to have given clothing and food to her father-in-law. That is, 
though she had a dread ritual to perform as vidusi in x.95.11, she was ini- 
tiated into certain arts as well which had been the prerogative af her sex, and 
weaving was one of them. Thus the Sáyana gloss vasu—vasakam, clothing, 
is quite correct. The word later comes to mean wealth in general, and the 
Brahmanical renaissance with its spicing and embalming of the Sanskrit 
language makes this synonymous with all other forms of wealth. Nevertheless, 
the original meanings of the threc main terms seem to have been separate : 
dhana would indicate precious metals, loot in general ; rayi must have originally 
denoted wealth in cattle and horses, seeing that gomat is used as its adjective so 
often ; vasu, I take it, meant primarily wealth manufactured and worn, like 
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clothing. At the time of the Atharva veda (AV ix.5.14), weaving must have 
been a household industry carricd on by women, for home-woven garments 
are there mentioned, along with gold, as a sacrificial gift ; spinning, and 
weaving but not needlework appear in the list ofa good wife's accomplishments 
in the Kamasütra (4-1: 33). 


This raises the next question, in what way did Urvasi supply food to 
her father-in-law ? Foi the vayas in question might have been merely the 
result of her cooking. Of course, Usas is often gavdém mātā, mother of the 
cattle, and the older ploughless hoc agriculture may have again been a prero- 
gative of the women, as we find it in most primitive societies, but there is no 
direct evidence before us. However, we may use archacology and anthro- 
pology to solve another riddle, namely the multiple account of Vasistha’s 
birth in vii.33, where he is born of the apsaras, the lotus or lotus-pond, and also 
from the seed of Mitra-Varuna pourcd into a jar, kumbha. The answer is 
very simple, namely that the kumbha is itself the mother-goddess, in spite of the 
masculine gender of the word. It is known that prchistoric hand-made 
pottery, before thc introduction of the wheel and mass-production, is fabricated 
by women. Moreover, the pots generally represent the mother-goddess, 
either by their decorations, the oculi or necklaces incised or painted on them 
as patterns, or by actual additions to complete the image. The latter has left 
its mark upon the Sanskrit language, for the word for ear karna means pot-handle 
as well. The demon Kumbhakarna must have had ears like the handles of a 
pot. The apsaras is a mothcr-goddess, from AV. mátrnámáni hymns. 


We have already referred to the terra cotta figures that prove the worship 
of the mother-goddess tu have been preminent in the pre-Aryan Indus valley. 
I now suggest that the ‘Great Dath*'at Mohenjo-daro is a ceremonial fuskara. 
This curious building, situated apart from the city on the citadel-zikkurat 
mound, could nut have been utilitarian seeing that so much labour had to be 
expended to fill the tank with water. There is no imagery or decoration of 
any sort, but the tank is surrounded by rooms, which may have been used by 
the living representatives, companions, or servants of the goddess, the apsaras 
of the day ; the water need not have been so laboriously drawn, unless for 
watcr-deities to whom it was essential. The range of seemingly unconnected 
meanings for the word puskara is highly suggestive : lake, lotus, art ef dancing, 
the sky ; the root pus from which it is derived, like the very close puskala, 
denotes fertility, nourishment, plenty. The whole nexus of ideas is connected 
with the apsaras though she appears in the classical Sanskrit literature only 
as dancer and houri. According to the Dhammapada-atthakatha iv.3 and 
the preamble story to Jataka 465, the Licchavi oligarchs of Vesüli had a special, 
heavily guarded, sacred investiture-puskara=abhiseka-mangala-pokkharani. The 
Cambodian apsaras dancers of Angkor Vat are portrayed with the latus 
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flower in one hand and lotus secd-pod in the other, the first symbolizing the 
puskara while the second is obviously a fertility symbol. The Satapatha 
Bráhmana vii. 4-11 tells us that the lotus-leaf (puskaraparna) is the womb 
(yoni), and in 13 that the puskara is the lotus-leaf. Thus Vasistha’s birth has 
a completely consistent account, multiple only in the symbolism used. The 
gotra lists mention a Pauskarasádi gotra among the Vasisthas. The gotra is 
historical, as a Brahmin priest of that gens was priest of king Pasenadi (Digha- 
nikaya 4), and a grammarian of that name is also known. The name means 
descendant of puskara-sad, he who resides in the puskara, which clearty indicates 
Vasistha. Neither the lotus-pond nor the apsaras that tarries there could 
be Aryan in origin. It would be difficult to explain the fundamental and 
distinctive role of the lotus in all Indian iconography without rclating it 
to pre-Aryan cults, for the Aryan-vedic center about the sacred fire. One 
may note further that one of the holiest places of pilgrimage is a firtha 
named Puskara, identified with onc of that name in Rajputana, but pre- 
sumably representing earlier artificial tanks of the sort. The fuskaia is a 
necessary adjunct of every Hindu temple not actually by a river, even 
in well-watered regions. 


The Mahābhārata birth-story of the hundred Kauiavas and their sister 
tells us that they were not born directly of their mother Gandhàri but from 
ghec-filled jars into which the undeveloped embryos were placed. Significant- 
ly, kumbhà is still used for harlot by lexica like the Visvakosa. Mesopotamian 
glyptic represents two rivers flowing from a jar held by Ea or his attendant. 
As pointed out by Mr. R. D. Barnett, the flowing jar is a symbol of fertility. 
As the Mari statue cf Ishtar shows her holding it, and seal 89762 of the British 
Museum shows the two rivers issuing from her shoulders, the guess would be 
justified that the jar was her special fertility symbol—hence the representation 
of an, uterus—before her displacement by male deities. The Vidhura- 
pandita-jataka (Fausbéll 545) gives an extraordinary rule for success (gatha 
1307), namely that a kumbha filled with water must always be reverently 
saluted with joined hands. The wdakwnbha, urn filled with water, docs not 
appear to be particularly important in the Rgveda, but has a very prominent 
position in the grhva-siitras, and in current practice. For example, the 
bridal pair must circumambulate the sacred fire which is accompanied by 
the water-jar, though the vedic god is agni alone, without the jar. The fire 
is addressed in some Tigvedic funerary hymns, but again the water-jar plays 
an important part in modern Hindu cremation rites. 


The kumbha as representation of a mother-goddess still survives in many 
south Indian festivals, of which the Karaga at Bangalore may be taken as a 
specimen. It is the special annual fertility rite of the Tigalas, who scem to 
have come from North Arcot, and are professional market-gardeners about 
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Bangalore. The animal sacrifices formerly made to the pot are now reduced 
to one, the rest being replaced by cutting lemons, or by boiled cereals. In 
the final procession, the main participant (arcaka ; hereditary Tigala priest) 
carries the pot on his hcad, hut is dressed as a woman ; his wife has to remain 
hidden from the sight of men all during the festival. The Tigala representa- 
tives, at least one [rom cach family, cut themselves with sharp swords, but no 
bloud flows during the ordeal. This festival, which is obviously not Aryan, 
has been Brahminized only during the last 150 years, is now associated with a 
temple dedicated to the eldest Pándava Dharmaraja, and the goddess made 
into his wife Draupadi, the main content* of the sacred pot being a gold fetish 
known as her sakti. An auxiliary Brahmin purohita (at present sri Venkatarüya 
Vadyar, from whom I obtained these details) now attends even at the 
most secret part of the ritual which is performed in a shelter with two Tigalas, 
one of them the Tigala priest mentioned before, the other a Tigala who leads 
the way for the procession. Naturally, these secret rites are not divulged, 
but the whole festival is obviously a women’s observance taken over by men. 
lt is to be noted that though the Tigalas are a low caste, every temple in 
Bangalore sends an idol representing its god to follow in the final procession, 
and on the whole, this may be called the most impressive local festival. The 
untouchables have a similar one a couple of months later, the real Karagà 
ending on caitra (April) tull-moon after nine days of observances and celebra- 
tions. The triple pot which is itsclf the Karagá is not made by a Tigala 
nowadays, but by a professional potter. Nevertheless, it must still be made 
from the sediment of one particular artificial pond ; not turned on the wheel 
but hand-made, and not burnt but sun-dried; the final procession ends with 
the Karaga pot being thrown into the pond, though the golden sakti 
representing Draupadi is quictly rescued by the priest for use again next 
year. 


There arc two different conceptions of death in the Rgveda, which gives 
several distinct funerary rites in its later book, namely x.14, x.18, x.35. The 
earlicr concept of death in the RV is unquestionably going to sleep, the 
long sleep from which there is no awakening. Many of the demons killed by 
Indra sink down into this eternal sleep. The Vasistha hymn vii.55 scems tu 
have begun as a funeral hymn, then mistaken for and further transformed into 
a lullaby. Correspondingly, we have the lower level of the cemetery H at 
Harappa with extended burials, the dead sleeping peacefully, furnished with 
grave goods and supplied with jars that must once have contained the drink of 


* Other contents are limes representing the five Paudayas, some ordinary water, and some coco- 
nut water, both in small quantities. [tscems curious that coconut water should be included, and even 
mure that the coconut, which cannot have been widely cultivated in India ull after the time of 
Varahamihira, should play an important. part in virtually every Brahmin ritual today. Possible 
reasons might be the husked fruit's resemblance to a ritual pot, with its hard shell, oculi, contents 
of edible flesh so often. divided and distributed as a sacrament, and of course the water. The 
multiple symbolisin would be most suited to fertility cults alter blood savrilices went out of fashion, 
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immortality, Soma. This cemetery is undoubtedly Aryan, and the city itself 
to be identified with the Hariyüpivà cf vi.27-5-G, though the battle mentioned 
there might refer equally well to conflict between two waves of Aryan invaders 
as to the first Aryan conquest of the city. When we come to the top layer of 
cemetery H, however, the character cf the burials changes abruptly. The 
dead adults survive only in jars, where their remains are placed after the body 
had been cremated or decarnated by birds of prey. The custem is mentioned 
in all the major ritual books, such as those of Agvalayana, Kütyáyana, and so 
on, and the jar where the bones are placed is specifically called the kumbha. 
This corresponds to the later Rgvedic concept of death (i. 164-32, sa matur 
yond parivito antar bahuprajá nirrtim à vivesa), namely return to the mother’s 
womb, and is proved very clearly in the case of cemetery H by the crouched 
position in which dead infants are placed within the jar ; apparently, the 
bodies of childicn could be sent back to the mother clirectly, without being 
stripped of later fleshy accretions by fire or carrion-caters. Further guesses 
may be made that the star-like decorations on the jars are developed oculi, 
but this would nced closer proof. Incidentally, we are in a position to explain 
one peculiar decoration in this later Harappan grave pottery, namely the 
peacock containing a recumbent human figure within the disc that forms the 
bird’s body. If the figure were sitting or upright, it might have been taken 
for some deity. The horizontal position excludes this, and a reference in the 
Mahabharata (1.85.6) clarifies the situation. There, the dead are represented 
as having been caten by birds and insects of various sorts, but specifically by 
peacocks (Sitikan!ha), whence the figure within the peaccck must be the dead 
man himsclf. The bird is not the common carrion-eater, so that he must have 
had a particular sanctity, which is confirmed by his being the companion 
and hence a totem of the river-specch-and mother-goddess Sarasvati. 
With the particular name $itikantha, he is associated with the dread god 
Rudra-Siva, and a vahana of Skanda as well. 


A little later, as in the Satapatha Bráhmana xiii. 8-3-3, the Earth herself 
becomes the mother, into whose lap the bones are poured out from the kumbha, 
but clearly the original mother or at least her womb was represented by the pot. 
Therefore it is clear that Vasistha and Agastya, in being born from the urn, 
are giving a good Aryan translation of their birth from a pre-Aryan or non- 
Aryan mcther-goddess. The effective change is from the absence of a father 
to the total denial of a mother, a good Marxist antithesis necessitated by the 
transition irom matriarchy to patriarchy. After all, Aryan means a parti- 
cular manner oflifc and speech, nota race. We may conclude, seeing that 
extended burial comes first, that thc Harappan groups of Aryans had not the 
general habit of cremation, and that the later idca of a return to the womb 
is acquired from some of their former cnemies whose remnants after the con- 
quest were absorbed by comparatively peaceful means, unless, of course, it 
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represents a second wave of invaders. We cannot prove directly that the 
manufacture of pottery was also a monopoly of women in the earliest stage 
here, or that Urvasi-Usas was a potter. But ritual pots continue to be made 
by the priest's hand without the wheel, as in Sat. Brah. xiv. i. 2-7 ff., and the 
spade with which the clay is dug is ta be formally addressed by the priest ‘thou 
art a woman’, as again in Sat. Brah. vi. 3. 1:39. I think that this goes back to 
the period when both digging (for agriculture) and pottery were women's 
work. That the mother-goddess should weave the pattern of her son's fate 
and sew or embroider it (like Raka in ii. 32-4 sivyatr apah sücyacchidyamanayá) 
is most natural. 


Another survival of the mother-goddess cult into later times seems quite 
clear from the story of Aila Purüravas' parentage. He is the son ot a pro- 
minent (for the Rgveda) goddess, Ila, and the Mbh says that Ila was 
both his father and his mother. The Purànic account then changes Ilà's 
sex, lla the son of Manu having become a woman by stepping into a grove 
sacred to the mother-goddess Parvati. Such places are to be found in other 
parts of the world, as for example, among the Attonga,!? where any man who 
enters the sisterhood house even by accident is initiated as a woman and has 
to live like one thereafter. But this is not merely a later affair, for such initia- 
tion appears quite explicitly in the Rgveda, though its meaning has been 


obscured by mythological accretions (as perhaps with the Greek seer Teiresias). 
We have in viii-33-19 : 


adhah pasyasva mopari samtardm pādakau hara 
mà le kasaplakau disan stri hi brahmà babhüvitha 


“Gaze downwards, not up ; hold your fect close together ; let not your 
rump be seen ; for thou, o priest, art become a woman". Nothing could be 
clearer than this, which shows (with the preceding rks) that a male priest has 
been initiated as a woman, and told to behave accordingly. And this cannot 
be Aryan for the mother-goddess plays no part in the warring life of bronze- 
age pastoral invaders and plunderers, whatever their past might have been. 
The conclusion is that the Rgveda shows the absorption of a pre-Aryan stream 
of culture, which gocs into the very source and origin of Brahminism. 


The rk cited above occurs in the Kanva family book of the Rgveda, the 
Kanvas being demonstrably latecomers into the vedic fold, like the Kasyapas, 


W R, Brilfault, The Mothers, (London 1927) volii. pp. 531-536, 550 c. al. Briffault's power- 
fully documented and inspiring three-volume work could not be used more directly here simply be- 
cause archacology now tells us a great deal about the pre-Aryan element in what was once regarded 
as a purely Aryan [ndic culture. ‘The lack of historical analysis, for which BrilTault's sources are far 
more to blame than he is, does not vitiate his main thesis, but does make it dangerous, on occasion, to 
carry some of his detailed conclusions over without close examination. : 
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though the latter occupy a much higher position in later Brahmin tradition.* 
The Kanva Narada is reported by several puránas to have become a woman 
by bathing in a sacred pool ; he regains his manhood by another immersion, 
but only alter à considerable period as a woman. Nārada enjoys a very high 
position as a sage, being quoted or addressed from the Atharva-veda down ; 
yet he is still called a Gandharva in the epics. In Buddhist records, he and 
Pabbata are gods; a Narada is a Brahma, another a former Buddha! 
Most important cf all, the Anukramani makes him and his brother or nephew 
Parvata joint authors of RV. ix.104, but with an alternative ascription to 
‘the two Sikhandinis, apsarasas, daughters cf Kagyapa’. Referring back to 
the Bhisma story where that hero is killed by a Sikhandini metamorphosed 
inte à man, one may recognize traces of a very decp layer of myth regarding 
the tradition of mother-goddess cults, apsarasas, human sacrifice. 


At the end of Sékuntala act v, the wailing heroine is taken up by a shape 
of light which carries her off to the apsaras-twtha. At the beginning of the 
very next act, the nymph Sanumati (or Migrake$i) comes from that sacred 
pool to spy upon the hero. She has just finished her turn of attendance 
upon men at the ritual investiture bath, Ydva sdhujanassa abhiseakalo’. ‘Thus 
Kalidasa balances the Vikramorvastyam with another play where the apsaras 
heroine (whose name makcs her a bird-goddess) is rejected by the hero, di- 
rectly inverting the original Urvagi legend. The ‘Great Bath’ at Mohenjo- 
daro, instead of being the ‘hydropathic establishment’ that Marshall calls it 
with consistent ineptitude, was probably the prototype of such tirthas; con- 
sorting with the (human) apsaras was part of the ritual. This would be the 
Indus valley analogue of Mesopotamian ritual hicrodule prostitution in 
temples of Ishtar. 


The Urva£is faded away, but they are responsible nevertheless for the 
goddesses of the later pantheon that are married peacefully to the major gods. 
They are also responsible for the unholy institutions associated with temple- 
cults in the least Aryanized parts of India. Finally, they gave birth to two 
leading Brahmin clans, the Vasisthas and the Agastyas. When the jar-born 
sage Agastya ‘nourished both cclours’, ubhau varnau puposa in RV. 1.179:6 it 
cannot mcan two castes, but both Aryans and non-Aryans, for he belonged to 
both, and his hymns show clearly the character of the compromise. 


* Though negligible in the Rgveda, the Kasyapas had gained sufficient sanctity by the time of 
the Brahmanas to rank high among their caste, and must have been specially prominent in UP and 
Bihar of the 6th century BC, as is seen by the way they have managed to write themselves into Jain 
and Buddhist legends. Mahavira, who surely was a Kgatriya, is ascribed the Kaévapa gotra. The 
three (supposed) Buddhas preceding Gotama are Kaáyapas (Digha-nikaya 14). Asita Devala sheds 
tears over the infant Gotama, in the prophetic knowledge that he himself will not be alive when the 
child grows up to attain Buddhahood. At the level of tradition that is in all probability historical, we 
read of Parana Kassapa as a leading ascetic teacher at the time of the Buddha and king Ajatasatru. 
The three Kassapa brothers had the greatest following among those converted. by the Buddha 
himself. Mabakassapa convoked the first council after the Buddha’s death, which gives him virtual 
leadership of the Buddhist monastic order. 


KANVA IN RGVEDA 
Dv N. G. CHAPEKAR, 


Sfyana derives the word Kanva (rom Kan to sound. When the letter 
‘va’, is added to the verb Kan it becomes a noun like ‘ava’ from ‘as’. 
Kanva therefore means one who sounds, speaks—sings prays. In this 
sense Kanva has been interpreted by Sáyana in several hymns of the Rgveda! 
where it is taken to mean a pricst whose function is to sing praises and invoke 
gods to attend to the sacrifice. Kanva also means intelligent (Medhàvin)?. 
For priests are well versed in the art of sacrificial performance. In not less 
than twelve hymns Séyana interprets the word (Kanva) to mean a singer 
of praises (Stotr) ; and there is no doubt that in many more places that sense 
fits quite satisfactorily. It can therefore be reasonably argued that Kanva 
was not the name of any particular individual but was an appellation generally 
given to all those who invoked in poetic language the heavenly gods to grace 
by their presence thc sacrificial performance and to drink soma. 


The case variations of the word Kanva found in the Rgveda are :— 


Kanvah—(twice) ; Kanvah—(12 times) ; Kativásah-—(10 times); Kantam— 
(7 times) ; Kanvebhit— (once) ; Kanvaya—(5 times) ; Kanvasya—(4 times) ; 
Kanvandm— (twice) ; Kanve—(4 times) ; Kanvesu—(thrice). 


We do not meet with Kanvah, but we have Kaurdyanah (once), Kanvam 
(once) and Kanvasya (6 times). The other derivations and formations are 


Kanvawat (twice) ; Kanvamantam (once), Karvatamah (twice) ; the compound 
Aàánvahotà occurs once. 


There arc 65 Rks relating te Kanvas specifically ; 31 hymns arc indicative 

of the function of singing praises at the sacrifices ; in 7 Rks the sages bescech 

‘the gods for protection ; in 10 they pray for bestowal of favours. By three 
verses Gods are invoked. Reg. 1-139-9 merits some consideration. The 

authorship of this hymn is attributed by Sarwinukramani to one Paruchhepa, 

but the hymn itself affords no justification therefor. However, it matters 

little who the author was. The importance of the hymn lies in the fact that it 

offers some elucidation of that mystic statement about the knowledge of 

birth. The substance of the verse may be briefly stated in these words. Dadh- 

yak, Angiras of the bygone days, Priyamedha. Kanva, Atri and Manu knew 


l 1—14—5 ; 1—37—1; 1—39—7, 9; 1—44—8; 1—46—4, etc, 
3 1—48—4 ; 1—47—10, ctc. 
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my birth. They knew mine (for) they (were) ancient (pürve) and intelli- 
gent ; the word is "Manul'. I agree with Sáyana in translating il as intelli- 
gent ; singular for plural. (Any how it is not a proper noun here). (For) 
They are born of Devas (‘tesam devesu áyatih"), (and) we are bern of them 
(‘asmakam tesu nébhayah’) ; cn account of their greatness I bow with praises 
Indragni ; I bow with praises. In my opinion this verse is pregnant with 
suggestions of historical matter of an anthropological nature. It is necessary 
to emphasize certain points in order tó justify the conclusion that is sought to 
be deduced from this Rk. In the first place, it is well to remember that 
dyalih and nabhayah must mean ene and the same thing. Now, the meaning 
of Nabhayah is beyond any doubt. It means the source or the origin from which 
anything springs up. In fact, that to which descent is traced. — Briefly, the 
poct says we are descended fiom Dadhyak, Angira,—Priyamedha, Kanva, 
Atri and Manu ; and these latter were born cf the Gods (devah). Deva pri- 
marily meant shining. What was shining such as sun etc. was called ‘deva’. 
Later on, it came to mean the Divine powers as conceived by the Rgvedic sages 
controlling the elements of nature. Logically therefore it follows that Atri, 
Manu etc. were those that partook of the nature of those natural elements. 
This renders the belief. that they were the human ancestors of men rather 
shaky. 


The Rks in which the word Kanva and its derivatives occur number 65. 
Of these 22 relate to Indra ; 18 to Asvins ; 12 to Agni ; 7 to Maruts ; 2 to 
Usas; 1 to Indragni; 1 to Visvadeva and two arc respecting what they 
technically term as ‘danastuti’. 


In the casc of Agni Rks the sages simply mention the fact that they arc 
kindling the fire; that they invoke him at the sacrifice or that they are 
singing praiscs to him. In short, Agni shines with all its lustre when kindled 
by the Kanvas. I translate Rg. 10-150-5 thus. "Agni protected, or as Sayana 
would like to have it, may Agni protect Atri, Bharaduàja, Gavisathira, our- 
selves, Kanva and Trasadasyu in the sacrifice (Sayana takes ‘ahave’ to mean 
‘in war.’ I prefer to take ‘Ahava’ in the sense of sacrifice;) Vasistha as Purohita 
offers oblations to Agni tu secure happiness(mrlikàya). The 2nd word purohita’ 
is a repetition as Rgvedic poets are fond of doing. See’ the preceding verses. 
The word ‘nah’ (us) in this verse causes seme embarrassment. Who are meant 
by this word-? The author of this hymn is believed to be one Mrlika the son 
of Vasistha. But the latter was there engaged in the performance of the 
sacrifice. Vasistha is in the singular while ‘nah’ is plural. It however suggests 
that the sacrifice is not an individual concern. It is the act in which many 
participate. None the less the significance of the verse is beyond the reach of 
ordinary comprehensicn. We have yet to know who were the ‘manusya’ and 
who were the ‘rsi’—the distinction specified in the immediately preceding 
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verse. There is no warrant for the suggestion that ‘nah’ means 'narün', 
Anyhow ‘nah’ as the accusative plural of asmad does not quite fit in here. 


In one of the Rks (10-115-5) Agni is described as kanvatama. Disagrecing 
with Séyana I understand the word to mean roaring, making a loud noise. 
The Agni referred to here is the forest cunflagration. This is evident from 
the 2nd Rk of this very Sükta. The fire grows in intensity while burning the 
forest trees. Siyana’s ‘kanvatamah’ atisayena stota docs not suit the context. 
The third Rk shows clearly that it is the forest fire that is being extolled in this 
Sükta where the eulogizing priests are entreated to praise such fire. Similarly 
Kanva is one who sings vociferous praises. The Agni is therefore aptly describ- 
ed as the companion of Kanva (Kanvasakhá). Adjectives of a similar nature 
used in reference to Agni are ‘apastama’ and ‘vajintama.’ The former 
perhaps means doing his work (forest destruction) most skilfully and the 
latter producing largest quantity of grain. When the forests are cleared 
agriculture thrives. 


Out of the 18 Rks relating to Kanvas and the Devatā of which is the 
Aévins 10 are in the 8th Mandala and 8 are in Ist Mandala. The A$vins 
bear a duplicate character. They are the heavenly gods honoured with a 
soma drink at a sacrificial session and thcy are further the Apothecaries amongst 
the Gods. Naturally, sages invite them to the sacrifice and pray for protection 
from diseases. 1-47-2, 4, 10; 8-5-4; 8-8-3, 4, 8, 8-9, 9, 14; 8-10-2 belong to 
the former category whereas 1-47-5; 1-112-5; 1-117-8; 1-118-7; 8-5-23, 
25 ; 8-8-20 to the latter. Rk 1-46-9 is of a different sort. It is rather a 
tough affair to render this into something that can be easily grasped. The 
first half has words without a verb and hence the difficulty. The 2nd half is 
comparatively clear. It means “where do vou place your body" (appearance 
or form)? who are meant by ‘yow’. The word ‘Kanvasah’ in the first part is 
of course in the vocative case. Superficially therefore one would say the 
question ‘where do you keep yourselves’ is addressed to Kanvas. But it 
yields no sense. Sàáyanma therefore suggests that the lacuna should be filled 
up by some such additional words as 'Asvinau itham prcchata’ Oh Kanvas 
(priests) ! ask the Asvins thus viz. where do you locate your form now. On 
the whole the sense of the Rk seems to be; the rays of the sun have emanated 
from the sky. Enquire of Asvins therefore Oh priests ! as to where they would 
place themselves now. The verse 14th of this very Sika tells us that the 
A$vins are very fond of having oblations offered tc them while it is darkness 
and that the Asvins precede the dawn. In the light of this, the question in the 
Rk under discussion is perfectly relevant as well as natural. 


If the forest eating fire is the object of worship then there is the danger 
of the fire taking human oblations. The sages therefore arc found to be often 
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praying to the deities to protect them from such calamity. Kanva, Priyamedha, 
Upastuta, Atri (8-5-25) Medhatithi, Vasa and Go$urya (8-8-20) had been 
possibly caught up in the conflagration but were rescued. The poets 
attribute this to the benign intervention of the Aévins. 


The forest fire is not infrequently accompanied by high winds (marud- 
bhih). This is expressed in 8-7-32 where the poet says that he praises Agni 
along with Maruts. So where there is conflagration, prayers are offered to 
Agni and Maruts for the protection of the sacrificers. In 1-39-7 Kanva is 
said to have been terror-stricken and consequently Maruts are exhorted to 
come to his rescue. When the winds subside those engaged in the sacrifice 
feel naturally enough a sense of relief. In 8-7-18 the Maruts are said to have 
thus saved the lives of Turuasa, Yadu and Kanva. 


There are two Rks addressed to Usas wherein we find the word Kanva 
used. They are 1-48-4 and 1-49-4. In the former we meet with the expression 
‘Kanvatamah Kanvah’; Kanva is qualificd by the adjective Kanvatama. It 
is doubtless that Kanva here connotes onc who sings praises and Kanvatama 
obviously means adcpt in the art of singing culogies. The purport of the 
verse is, Oh Usas ! when you appear the donors (Sürayah) think of making 
gifts and then the well skilled singer pronounces the name of such men (nrnam). 
Here what is to be noted is the distinction the poet makes between men ard 
*non-men". The doncrs belonged to the class of men (narah). The other 
verse points out the praisers (kanvah) as desirous of wealth (‘vasiyavah’). 


As elsewhere Indra arrogates to himself by far the larger attention of the 
Kanvas. The Rks addressed to him number twenty-two—some of them arc a 
hard nut tocrack. Take for instance 8-3-16 which has been variously transla- 
ted. But the translators including Sdyana have failed to bring out any sensible 
meaning. I translate it thus. “Bhrgus pervaded the whole universe as do the 
Kanvas and Süryas. People (ayavah) to whom sacrificing was enchanting 
were loud in their praises of Indra”. Even thus I see no connection between 
the first half and the second half. Bhrigu here means some phase of the morn- 
ing sun. Bhrigu is born in flames (vide Nirukta 3-18). I think the word 
'süryah' offers a clue to decipher this verse. The words Kanva—and Bhrigu 
must be taken to be on a par with the word Süryas. The meaning cf this 
last word is beyond doubt. Bhrigu I have already explained. Kanva 
therefore to maintain the homogeneity may be made to yield thc meaning 
which corresponds or resembles closely to what 'Süryas' conveys. I hope it 
is not hazardous to suggest that Kanva here means Darkness. Kanvas are a 
class of evil spirits against whom charms are used. This we know from Atharva- 
veda; and evil spirits are associated with nights. For ought we know the 
original meaning of Kanva might have been darkness or night. The darkness 
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of the nights penetrates to the farthest end of the universe like the rays of the 
sun. This is no doubt somewhat stretched but there is no use substituting 
one word for another if it carries no sense. I do not think ‘Kanvas’ here 
means ‘Kanvaputras’ as Sàyana understands. Here I may avail myself of a 
tradition which is outside Rgveda. The story is Kanva was immersed by the 
Asuras in dense darkness and was asked to tell when it dawns. Thus Kanva's 
association with darkness is popularly recognised. As an alternative, roarings 
or thundetings may be understood by the word Kapvas. The thunders also 
fill the whole atmosphere. 


There is Rg. 8-4-20 which purports to narrate a historical fact illustrating 
the effectiveness of the prayers forged by the Kanvas. It is said that the sacri- 
ficers being gratified by the prayers sung by the Kanvas gave away sixty thou- 
sard cows and the Rsi (who he was we do not know—may be the author of 
the hymn) got them all. It seems the Kanva's proficiency in this art was 
well-known. For in Rg. 8-6-11 the Tisi proudly asserts that he has embellished 
his poetic composition just like Kanva. A fable is recorded in Rg. 8-2-40 
wherc we are told that Indra assumed the furm of a ram and went to Medhyati- 
thi who bclonged to the class of the Kanvas. I do not pause to enquire here 
if the word Mesa would necessitate a consideration whether the hymn admits 
of astronomical interpretation. For Mesa is the sign of Aries of the Zodiac. 
It is true that there were no zodiacal divisions into Rashis or signs though 
the form ofa ram in the sky was discernible. That Indra assumed the form of a 
ram has no meaning unless we understand it as a fable. 


All the Kanvas (Visve Kanvásah), who are described as bearers or carriers 
of prayers (stomavahasah) in Rg. (8-4-2) augment by their prayers the power 
of Indra (8-6-31). Here we know the function of the Kanvas and further the 
word ‘visve’ gives an idea of indefiniteness of their number. 1t follows that 
all the singers were called Kanvas. This negatives the assumption that 
Kanvas was a family name. 


All other Rks are simple. They ask for favours or relate to sacrificial 
prayers including 8-49-10 ; 8-50-10 ; 8-52-8 which are from Valakhilya hymns. 


One point now remains to be noted. Indraissaid to be Kanvamanta Rg. 
(8-2-22). According to Saéyana it means “Indra accompanied by Kanvas." 
In my opinion however the word Kan as here should be taken in its etymologi- 
cal sense. The priest is exhortcd to give soma oblation to the thundering 
Indra. India we know is the God of rain; and we further know that it 
hundcrs when there is torrential rain. 
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Incidentally it may be mentioned that the following Rks, viz. 8-2-16 ; 
8-3-16 ; 8-4-2 ; 8-6-3, 11 ; 8-9-14 and 8-33-3 are found word for word in 
Atharvaveda as 20-18-1, 20-10-2 (repeated as 20-59-2) ; 20-120-2 ; 20-138-3 ; 
20-115-2 ; 20-141-4 and 20-52-3 (repeated as 20-57-16). It is interesting to 
read the commentaries of Sayana on Rg. 8-3-16 and A. 20-10-2. They differ 
materially. It may however be pointed out that the Kanva as depicted by 
Atharva-veda proper was quite different from the Rgvedic Kanva. 


PRASKANVA 


Praskanva’s name is mentioned only in two Rks, viz. 1-45-3 and 8-3-9 
(the very same as Atharvaveda 20-9-3). In the former the sage requests 
Agni to listen to his praises as he listens to those of Priyamedha, Atri, Virüpa 
and Angiras. The latter is addressed to Indra whose benevolence is sought 
for by the poet since Indra was known to have favoured Yatis, Bhrigu and 
Praskanva with the gift of energizing food and thereby protecting their lives. 
Reveda itself does not warrant the statement that Praskanva was the son of 
Kanva. Sàyana seems to have been very much worried over the word Yati 
which he inconsistently argues to mean one who has desisted from performing 
sacrifices or who enthusiastically performs it. In 10-72-7 he takes ‘yatayah’ 
to mean (‘clouds’). If Yati means a cloud then inferentially Yatayah may mean 
persons adopting cloud as their totem : Yatis and Bhrigus are associates. 


(8-6-18). 
KASYAPA 


It is remarkable that though Kadsyapa figures profusely in later literature 
he has a very slender existence in Rgveda. He has been mentioned only once. 
Practically he is a nonentity but for Rg. 9-114-2 where he has been addressed 
as Risi. The author of this stanza asks Kas$yapa to make obeisance to soma 
who was being praised by the Maker or composer of the mantras (vedic 
hymns). This verse gives us no information about Kasyapa beyond the fact 
that he was a Rishi and as such had some ritualistic function to perform in the 
sacrifice with regard to Soma. However, the verse gives rise to points of much 
significance. We are told by the poet that Soma was being praised with 
the eulogiums of the Mantrakaras. Thus therc are three functionaries before 
us : (1) The mantrakrt that is the composer of the Mantra to be recited at 
the sacrifice ; (2) The reciter of that Mantra as Ka$yapa is here and the 
third is the one who is the author of the Rk under discussion. If this is a 
correct—at least approximately—delineation then it would necessitate a 
further investigation about the existence of those Mantras. The sage Kasyapa 
was to sing not the hymn 9-114-2 but something different or is it to be supposed 
that the author of 9-114-2 regards himself as ‘Mantrakrt’ ? The expression Ís : 


me seat! "pg cnt: fac: sguus did NRETI 
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The words girah udvardhayan are rather intriguing. Probably it 
means enriching the speech. But then whose speech it is he is to enrich 
and how? Udvardhayan may mean uttering in a progressively loud voice. 
In this sense it offers no difficulty. If on the other hand ‘Udvardhayan’ 
means enriching or improving, the whol€ passage becomes unintelligible. 
Therefore it seems Kasyapa's duty was merely tu recite another's hymn in a 
specified manner. The expression, mantrakrtàm stomaih' is plural; it 
therefore cannot be taken to be referring to this particular hymn, viz. 9-114-2. 
Itis to be hoped that 'stoma' has no other meaning than the one assigned to it 
here. Thus our difficulty about the mantras remains. It is not seldom that 
the Rgvedic poets ask the priests to do some sacrificial act. It may not 
always be the case that the priests participating in the sacrificial act use the 
hymns cornposed by themselves for the purposes of the sacrifice. 


ANCIENT CITIES AND TOWNS MENTIONED IN THE 
MAHABHASYA. 


(By P. V. Kane) 


The Mahabhisya of Patafijali, besides being the most exhaustive work on 
Sanskrit grammar, is replete with information on many subjects. The import- 
ance of such information is heightened by the fact that scholars are generally 
agreed that it was composed about 150 B.C. An attempt is made in the follow- 
ing to bring together what Pataijali states about the famous towns and cities 
of ancient India. In the following the abbreviations used are: A. G. I.— 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India edited by Mr. S. N. Majumdar ; 
M. Bh. 2 Mahübhàsya edited by Kielhorn in three volumes ; Pain. —Pünini's 
Astüádhyàyi. The words are arranged in Sanskrit alphabetical order, though 
transliterated in Roman script. 


AHICCHATRA —The M. Bh. (on Vartika under Pan. IV. 1:79) Vol. II 
p. 233 mentions ‘ahicchatri, and ‘kānyakubj? meaning ‘a woman born in 
Ahicchatra or Kanyakubja’ (Pan IV. 3-25). This city is identified with Adikot 
near Ramnagar in Rohilkhand (A.G.I. p. 413). Vide J. R. A. S. for 1903 
p.292. Insome inscriptions the city is named ‘Adhicchatra’ as in the Pabhosa 
Ins. of Asidhasena (E. I. II p. 242). It is remarkable that the Tantravartika 
of Kumarila states that in its day even brihmana women of Ahicchatra and 
Mathura were addicted to wine. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. III. p. 848 n. 1645 
for the quotation. 


AVANTI—In Pan. (IV. 1. 176) this appears to be the name of the 
country of which Ujjayini was the capital. The M. Bh. also (Vol. I. p. 225 on 
Vürtika on Pan. 1.2: 49 and Vol. II p. 206) regards—‘Avant? as meaning a 
princess of the king of ‘Avanti’. In later Sanskrit Avanti is often a synonym for 
Ujjayini. But even in the Meghadita ‘Avanti’ is a country (‘Prapyavantin’ 
&c.). 


UJJAYINI—On Vārtika 10 to Pin. III. 1-26 the M. Bh. (Vol. II. 
p. 35) gives the illustration ‘he starting from Ujjayini sees the sun rising in 
Mahismati (i.e. the sun rises when he reaches Mahismati). Ujjayini is the 
famous city of Ujjayini, which Kālidāsa describes at some length in the Megha- 
dita. Mahismati appears fiom this illustration to have been a place which 
could be covered in one day from Ujjayini by a forced march.! 


1 gsafarat: ska mea gigaa maa yiga  WuDNTeg 


vol. II. p. 35. 
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KANCIPURA—M. Bh. vol. II p. 208 (Vartika 16 on Pin. IV 2. 104) 
explains ‘Kaficipuraka’ as an inhabitant of Káncipura. Whether M. Bh. 
refers to the Karcipura in southern India is rather doubtful. But there is 
nothing to militate against thc view that it is the ancient town of that name in 
Southern India that is meant. 


KANYAKUBJA—Vide under Ahicchatra above. It is modern Kanoj. 
Foi the history of Kanyakubja from ancient times by Vincent Smith, vide 
J. R. A. S. for 1908 pp. 765-793. 


KASI—M. Bh. Vol. II p. 413 makes the very interesting remark that 
although a piece cf cloth manufactured in Kast and one manufactured in 
Mathurà may be of the same length and breadth, the prices are entirely 
different?. 


KISKINDHA—is mentioned by M. Bh. Vol. III. p. 96 (on Pan. VI. 
1-157) as a guha (cave), though in the Ramayana it is said to be the capital 
of Vàlin and Sugriva. It is identified with Anagundi near Hampi. In the 
Sabhaparva 31-17 it is called a guhā in Daksinàpatha. 


KAUSAMBI—M. Bh. Vol. I p. 216 (on Pan. I. 2:44) and p. 301 (on 
Pan. I 4- 1) gives two instances 'niskausambih' and ‘nirvardnasih’ in the sense 
of ‘one who has gone cut of Kausambi or Varanasi.’ Vide M. Bh. Vol. I, 
p. 116 for ‘niskausimbini and nirvürünasin? (Vartika 6 on Pin. I. 1-47). 
This is modern Kosam on the Jumna, 31 miles above Allahabad. Vide 
A. G. I. p. 453. The word 'niskausambih' as an illustration occurs in several 
places in the M. Bh., as in Vol. I pp. 139, 301, 378, Vol. II, p. 50. For 
different views about the identity of Kausümbi vide E. I. Vol. XI. p. 141. 


GAVIDHUMAT—On Vartikas 4 and 6 on Pan. II. 3-28 the M.Bh.? 
(Vol. I. pp. 455, 456) states ‘Sinkasya is four yojanas from Gavidhumat’. 
For Sankasya see below. 


MATHURA—The M. Bh. contains several references to this famous 
city. In Vol. I. p. 144 cn Pan. I. 1:57 it remarks "even when long distances 
intervene the word 'pürva' may be applied, as in the sentence ‘Pataliputra 
is to the east of Mathura’.”’ On the 7th Vartika under Pan. I 2: 1 the M. Bh. 
Vol. 1 p. 192 statcs *'the affix vat is used also in the sense of the locative ; for 
example *Mathuràa-vat' mcans ‘as in Mathura’ and 'Pataliputravat means 
‘as in Pataliputra’.” Vide also M. Bh. Vol. I p. 474 on Pan. II. 4-7 where 


2 xg ward emar fae eragi wafa afamar WISI | M. Bh. vol. I 
p. 413 den Pan V. 3-65) 


qda: argred enfe dana, ay FIN | vol. I pp. 465, 450. 
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Mathura and Pataliputra are brought together in a Samahüradvandva com- 
pound. On Pan. IV. 1-14 the M. Bh. (Vol. II. p. 205) speaks of Mathura 
as ‘bahukurucara’ and 'priya-kurucara'*. On Vartika 5 under Pan. IV. 3-120 
(tasyedam) M. Bh. gives Mathura and Sraughna as meaning ‘one belonging 
to the town (gráma) of Mathura or Srughna'. We have seen above that 
Mathura means also ‘cloth manufactured in Mathura’. On Vartika 12 
to Pan. I. 1-1 (M. Bh. Vol. I, p. 19) the illustration given is ‘the identical 
Devadatta cannot be simultaneously in Srughna and Mathura’. The same 
illustration is given on Vartika 48 to Pan. I. 2-64 (M. Bh. Vol. I. p. 244). On 
Pan. V. 3:57 (Vol. II. p. 416) we have the illustration ‘the inhabitants of 
Mathura are more cultured than those cf Sankasya and of Pataliputra.” On 
Vartika 8 to Pan. III. 1-3 (Vol. IL p. 8) we have the two instances 
‘Sraughni’ and ‘Mathuri’ (a woman born in Srughna or Mathura). 


MADHYAMIK A—It is said that this city and Sāketa (Ayodhya) were 
besieged by the Yavana king. This and the references to Pusyamitra have 
been instrumental in settling the date of the Mahübhàsya. The Yavana king 
is said to be Mcnander. The M. Bh. gives this illustration for exemplifying 
a Vartika 2 (to Pan. III 2. 111 Vol. II p. 119) which says that /at (Imperfect) 
is employed to refer to a well-known incident which occurred when the 
speaker was absent but which he could have scen if he had not been absent. 
Thus the siege of Ayodhya and Madhyamika by the Yavana was a well-known 
incident contemporancous with Patanjali, but which he had not witnessed. 
Madhyamikà was otherwise called Nagari in the Chitorgadh district of 
Rajputana. Vide the Ghosundi stone inscription in E. I. Vol. 16 p. 25. 


MAHISMATI—Vide under Ujjayini above. This has been variously 
identified. Pargiter (J. R. A. S. 1910 pp. 445-6) identifies it with Mandhata 
on the Narmada. Others identify it with Mahesvara forty miles to the south 
of Indore. The Barwani plate of Maharaja Subandhu is issued from this 
city and is dated in the year 167 (probably of the Gupta era). Vide E. I. 
19 p. 261. It was the capital of the Cedi country. In the Raghuvamésa 
(VI. 43) it is said to be the capital of Anüpa which was surrounded by the 
Narmada like a girdle. Vide Ujjayini above. Legends about it occur in 
Sabhaparva 31 and Udyogaparva 19 and 166. 


NASIKYA—This is mentioned as a nagara (a city) on Vartika 2 to 
Panini VI. 1-63. It is probably the modern Nasik in Maharastra. There 


* ares I TT. IV. 1.14 ; arqaeeierfafa fay aggeat uu frag wax quu t 
WATS vol. II. p. 205. qgdY& XT means ‘one in which there are many persons that wandcr in 
the Kuru country. 

Sade sp amama agia afar qup ow fase wx IRET: 
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is hardly any thing to militate against this identification. Nasik was known 
to Ptolemy. That city has near it ancient caves and inscriptions dating from 
the 2nd century B. C. onwards. Vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 16 pp. 544 fF. 


PATALIPUTRA—Modern Patna. This city has been referred to in 
the M. Bh. more often than any other ancient Indian city. The palaces and 
ramparts of Pataliputra are mentioned in the M. Bh. Vol. II p. 321 on Vartika 
4 on Pan. IV. 3-134. On Vartika 8 to Pan. III. 3-133 the M. Bh. (Vol. II 
p. 160) exemplifies how a man desirous of going to Pataliputra will use the 
several tenses about a well on the road to Pataliputra?. 


On Pan. II. 1:16 the M. Bh. (Vol. I. p. 380) states that Pataliputra is 
situated along the Sona river and Varanasi along the Ganges. On Vartika 7 
to Pan. I. 3-11 by way of an illustration the M. Bh. (Vol. I. p. 273 and on 
p- 331 also) sets out theremark ‘theinhabitants of Pataliputra are more cultured 
(abhirüpa) than those of Sankasya.” In another place the M. Bh. (Vol. I. 
p. 259 on Pan. I. 3:2) says that a man staying in one place can describe Deva- 
datta staying in Pataliputra as one decked with armlets, kundalas, coronet, etc. 
On Viártika 14 to Pan. VI. 4-22 (Vol. III p. 192) the M. Bh. refers to the 
objection that when one says ‘it rained up to Pataliputra’ there is a doubt 
whether it rained to the cast of Pitaliputra or over the country including 
Pataliputra as well. Vide M. B. Vol. I p. 499 (on Pün. IL. 4-43) for the same 
example. On Vartika 4 to Pin. IV. 3-66 there is a reference in the M. Bh. 
(Vol. II. p. 311) to Sukosalà (a woman) who describes in detail the parts of 
Pátaliputra (such as its ramparts). In M. Bh. on Vartika 3 on Pan. III. 
3:36 Pataliputra and Sàkcta are brought together as regards a journey from 
one to the other. Vide under Mathura above for further references. 


VARANASI—Niskaugsimbi and Nirvaranasi occur several times in 
various connections. Vide above under Kaugambi. 


SAUVAHANA—This is mentioned as a town in the M. Bh. (Vol. III. 
p. 319) on Vartika 1 (which itself contains the word ‘Sauvahana’) on Pan. 
VII. 3-8. What town is meant cannot be said in the present state of our 
knowledge. 


(0 * qd fg sfrsenzfegd Riiat Aaa maa at rzfegaradfemq mI 
wfawrfa | saat nur cafadfaq amma pisei a | aArara fara arts fafa i 
MBA $T adf amanaia faena qu agafa: HINTET 
vo p. 160 
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SAKETA—-Modern Ayodhya. It was known as Sakeda to Ptolemy. 
Oh Vārtika 1 to Pin. I. 3-25 (Vol. I. p. 281) the M. Bh. gives the example 
‘this road leads to Siketa.’ Vide above for the siege of Sáketa by the Yavana 
king under Mathura. 


SANKASYA—It has been identified with Sankisa in the District of 
Etah about 45 miles north-west of Kanoj. Vide above under Gavidhumat 
and Pataliputra. 


SRUGHNA—Identified with Sugh on the old Jumna, 40 miles from 
Thanesar and 20 miles north-west of Saharanpur. Vide under Mathura 
above. The M. Bh. Vol. T. p. 281 on Virtika 1 to Pan. I. 3-25 states ‘this 
road leads to Srughna.’ In M. Bh. II. p. 318 Devadatta born in Srughna is 
mentioned (on Vartika 5 to Pin. IV. 3-120). Sraughna also means according 
to Pin. IV. 3-38 ‘made, obtained, bought in or conversant with Srughna.’ 


HASTINAPURA—A town about 57 miles north-cast of modern Delhi. 
On Pan. II. 1-16 (Vol. I. p. 380) the M. Bh. says that this city is along the 
Ganges, just as Varanasi is. Adiparva (95-34) states that the City was so 
called after Hastin, great-grandson of Bharata, son of Dusyanta. 


In numerous places the M. Bh. mentions several nagaras and grémas 
either from the Vahika country or otherwise. For example, the M. Bh. on 
Vartika 2 on Pin, II. 4:7 mentions a nagara called Saurya and a village called 
Ketavatá, a nagara called Jambava and a village called Salukini. In Vol. 
II. pp. 293-298 several Vahika villages are mentioned such as Kaukkadivaha, 
Ariat, Dasarüpya, Nandipura, Kastira, Sákala, Sausuka. It is almost impos- 
sible to identify these and so they are passed over here. 


THE CONQUEST OF WESTERN INDIA BY LALITADITYA- 
MUKTAPIDA OF KASHMIR 


By H. Goetz, Baropa. 


The middle of the 8th century forms one of the decisive turning points 
in the history of India. It marks the definitive end of the “classic” civili- 
zation connected with the name of the Guptas, Vakatakas, Yasodharman and 
Harsha, the Chalukyas of Bādāmī (Vatipi) and Pallavas of Kanchi. It 
marks the inception of the Mediaeval civilization represented by the Prati- 
haras, Palas, Rashtrakütas and Cholas. By the middle of the 8th century 
the last representatives of the Gupta tradition, Jivitagupta of Magadha and 
Yasovarman of Kanauj, disappeared from the scence of history ; by that same 
time the Chalukyas of Badami were extinguished with Kirtivarman II, 
and likewise the Chalukyas of Lata (Southern Gujarat), the Gürjaras of 
Broach and the Mauryas of Chitorgarh, the Turki Sáhis of Afghinistan, 
whereas the Pallavas of Kanchi and the Maitrakas of Vallabhi still lingered 
on, broken, for some more decades. After the middle of the Sth century the 
Pratihàras of Bhinmàl and Ujjain began thcir ascent to the imperial throne 
of Kanauj, the Ráshtrakütas built up their gigantic empire over the Deccan, 
Gujarat, Rajputana and Central India, the Palas theirs over Bengal and 
Bihar, and new dynastics turned up in the North, well-known in the history 
of the Middle Ages, the Guhilots, Chapotkatas, Paramüras, Hindu Sihis, 
Chandellas, etc. Those very years of transition are, however, shrouded in 
complete darkness. And yet it is evident that something decisive must 
have occurred. It is even more obvious when we check up the available 
dates which delimit that unknown event rather exactly. In the Deccan this 
crisis must have set in about A. D. 735, in Gujarat about A. D. 740, and it 
ended roughly about A. D. 755-60. There can be no doubt that the Arab 
invasions, especially the attacks on Marwar and Mewar between A. D. 725 
and 740, may have played some role in this crisis. But this role must have 
been rather preparatory and cannot explain the course of events in Gujarat 
and the Deccan. Thus we must look elsewhere for a solution. 


However, this great event is already known since half a century ; but 
for a coincidence of circumstances, its extent and importance had not been 
realized : It is the conquest of Northern and Western India and of most of 
the Deccan by king Lalitéditya-Muktapida of Kashmir (A. D. ca. 725-756) 
described in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana'. In editing and publishing 


l Kalhana, Rajatarangini, transl. by M.A. Stein, 2 vols., Westminster 1900, Bk. IV, v. 


126. ff.; Introduction I, p. 88 f. 
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Kalhana's famous chronicle, Sir Aurel Stein had accepted Lalitaditya's 
victory over Yasovarman and his conquests of Kanauj and Gauda as historical 
facts, and as such they have been taken over into all our text books?. But 
his campaigns into the Deccan, the Konkan, Gujarat, Kathiawad and Raj- 
putànà he dismissed as too improbable and, therefore, mere poetical fancy. 
And the same has been the fate of Yasovarman's Deccan campaign described 
in Vakpatiraja’s Gaudavaho?. As Stcin later on concentrated all his attention 
on the exploration of Central Asia, he never came back on the problem of 
the early political relations between Kashmir and India‘, but his authority, as 
one of the greatest explorers and scholars of our timc, has been so unquestioned 
that nobody ventured to revise his conclusions. Half a century has since 
passed, and in this time our knowledge of Indian history has grown incessantly. 
And much material has been discovered which sheds new light also on this 
problem, and not only forces us to accept the Southern campaigns both of 
Lalitaditya and of Yasovarman as events which really had occurred, but also 
permits us to find in them the key to the mystery enshrouding the great historical 
crisis of the middle of the Sth century A. D. 


Before entering upon an analysis of the documentation and of the events, 
it will be desirable first to scrutinize thc possible rcasons for which Sir Aurcl 
Stein has rejected the account of the Ràjatarangini. For nowhere he has 
tried to disprove the correctness of Kalhana's otherwise so reliable statements. 
But generally his objections may be summarized as follows : Such immense 
campaigns from Kashmir to Bengal and Orissa, to the Deccan, Konkan, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar are rather the exception in the history of India and 
have been beyond the possibilitics offered by the manpower and resources of 
Kashmir; and we know of no other ruler of Kashmir whose cxpeditions 
ever went beyond the frontiers of the Panjab. That Lalitiditya defcated 
Ya$ovarman and took Kanauj, already exceeds this rule, but is plausible 
and is to some degree corroborated by what we know of the history of Yaso- 
varman. But the rest cannot be morc then the boasts and flatteries so common 
in royal inscriptions and in the works of court poets. This is a very sound 


3 R.T. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, Benares 1937, p. 201 (T., believes only in a temporary 
subjection of Yasovarman, but quotes the blockade P. Southern Tibet for Lalitaditya as an 
evidence of the reality of his submission, However, whereas he places Lalitaditya's victory in 
A.D. 733, that blockade was, according to Chinese sources, organized in A.D. 747, which would 
xv mean l4 years of Kashmir rule. Adris Banerji, Yasovarman of Kanauj, (Ind. Culture 
XV, 203 F, 1940), treats Yasovarman merely as Lalitàditya's ally. H.C. Ray, Dynastic 
History of Northern India, 1, 1931, p. 112 contents himself with declaring that “though many 
of the details of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya are shrouded in myth and mystery, his conquest of 
Kanauj—appcars to be based on historical data.' 


8 Most historians ignore it; ‘Tripathi rejects it asfancy ; A. Banerji accepts it, but as a 
raid before the encounter with Lalitàditya. 


4 There are more sy etre with Indian history in the Rajatarangini which have 
not yet been properly studied, c. Samkaravarman's campaign against Bhoja II Pratihàra, 
in alliance with Krishna II Rashtraküta (see Rajatarangini V, 135). 
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argumentation, but it cannot claim infallibility. For on the same rcasoning 
we would have to question the exploits of Alexander the Great, of Charle- 
magne, of Charles XII of Sweden, of Napoleon, Mahmüd of Ghazni, Chenghiz 
Khan, A'là-ud-din Khalji or Akbar. On the other hand it forces us to adduce 
indisputable evidence for suchlike exceptional carcers and to prove the 
existence of special circumstances which had made them possible. 


However, there is ample evidence that the political situation in India 
and Central Asia during the first part of the 8th century favoured the sudden 
risc of such a vast empire as that of Lalitàditya-Muktàpida must have been. 
Throughout the 6th, 7th and carly 8th centuries we can witness a long scrics 
of wars all over Northern India, in which tlie successor dynasties of the Imperial 
Guptas overran vast arcas, encountering, as it seems, less and less resistance, 
but also less and less support. For all these provinces were lost as easily as 
conquered. Later, in thc 8th century, we sce Vatsarãjā Pratihara, Dharmapala 
of Gauda, and Dhrüva and Govinda III Ráshtraküta successively overrunning 
most of Northern India and losing it again, and not before thc 9th or cven 10th 
century a temporary consolidation at least seems to have set in. Our present 
insufficient knowledge of Indian history does not permit us to givc a satis- 
factory explanation for this phenomenon ; but several causes may be ten- 
tativcly cnumerated : (1) A scrious depopulation of the agricultural districts 
as a result of the drainage of manpower for ths incessant late Gupta inter- 
dynastic and frontier wars, and the devastations caused by the Hina and 
Gürjara invasions ; at lcast the post-Gupta strata of various excavated sites, 
e.g. Ahichhattra, speak for such a decline*. 42) The deterioration of the 
social structure, the concentration of all power and wealth in the hands of 
an aristocratic oligarchy, with the concurrent political indifference of the 
lower classes and the demoralisation of the surviving urban middle classes. 
This appears probable in view of the growing sophistication of costume fash- 
ions, luxury of buildings, mannered mass production of sculpture and painting, 
all-decisive power of the army and of the high clergy, evident in all the 
monuments and documents of the time, and in the full-fledged development 
of the Rajput feudal system" soon thereafter. With other words, conditions 
such as had existed in the late Roman and Byzantine Empire, in the Muslim 
countrics in the days of their prostration, and in India previous to the British 
conqucst. 


5 Also Hiuen-l'sang mentions wide districts and many towns as already depopulated and 
waste. 


9 This development had been almost imperceptible. Already before, and especially 
since the later Gupta period, the high government offices had become more or less hereditary, 
and the division line between ruling houses reduced to the status of oflicials, and of high efficers 
of almost princely position had been most fluid. But below them there had existed a wealthy 
middle class forming a link to the masses of the people. This latter was now reduced to 
insignificance. 
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In the Deccan conditions seem to have been rather similar. It is in the 
Sth century that building and sculptural activities? reached their apogee 
in the Ghalukyan Empire, a perfect, but mannered and fashionable, and 
highly sophisticated mass production, whereas on the other hand manpower 
must already have been drained to the utmost in innumerable campaigns 
against the Pallavas, into Mysore, Andhradega, Central India, Gujarat and 
even Kathiawad. With political attention focussed on the Pallavas, control 
over the Northern provinces had become lax, and the local vassals there, 
especially the Rüshtrakütas, had already begun to assert their independence’. 
Gujarat was divided between a series of small dynasties. In Kathiaiwad 
the last Maitrakas, in Mewar the Mauryas, in Marwar the carly Gürjara- 
Pratiharas stood at bay, shaken, against the Arab invasions under first Junaid, 
then Tamin, and their terrible destruction’. There existed not a single 
power really capable of resisting a strong invader. 


But was Kashmir then so powerful as to envisage such ambitious conquests ? 
And how could it develop such a military superiority ? From the Rijata- 
rangini we know that Lalitàditya had already conquered the Western Central- 
Asian highlands, the Panjab and Afghanistin before he started on his Indian 
campaigns. Nowhere he could have found much resistance as at that time 
Tibet, almost barbarian, was kept in check by the Chinese, the Panjib occupied 
by minor Gürjara and other semi-nomadic tribes, the most important of 
which formed the small Takka kingdom round Lahore, Gujarat and Gujran- 
wala, whereas Afghanistan had after the fall of the Sasinian Empire reverted 
to its former "Turki-Sahi" princelings (under Chinese control, then probably 
merely nominal). The solc, and really serious threat, there, was the advance 
ofthe Muslims. This threat must have made it casy for Lalitaditya to absorb 
those neighbouring countries. That he actually succeeded so, is corroborated 
in Afghanistan by the supersession of the Turki Sahis by the Hindu Sahi 
dynasty of Lalliya after the disintegration of the Kashmir empire, and by 
Lalitaditya’s chaitya at Parihasapura (13 m. from Srinagar), the gigantic 
Buddha statue of which—of gilt copper-—had been inspired by the colossi 
of Bamiyin and thus presupposes the king’s control over Alghanistin.'® 
In the Panjab the Muslim advance came to a standstill beyond Multan. 
Even conceded that this was to some degree duc to the crisis in the Arab 
Empire ending in the fall of the 'Omayyad' caliphs and the rise of the 
‘Abassids,’ it proves that resistance here must have been considerable. Tor 


7 Especially the later buildings at Pattadakal, but also at Badii and even Aihole. 
8 About A.D. 730 the Northern style completely disappeared in Chalukya art. 


9 In Gujarat proper no temple carlier than the Arab invasion has survived, but many 
earlier than the Turkish invasion, end of the 13th century A.D. 


10 I am discussing this monument in another paper. 
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the Arabs did not halt their advance, but directed their expeditions through 
the Thar desert into Kathiawad, Marwar and Mewar. For the Central 
Asian regions we have Chinese records ; and later on Lalitaditya was to 
resume his conquests there, Icading his armies through the Taqlamaqan 
into the Kucha-Turfan districts and probably, beyond, into the Western 
Gobi where he perished at last. But this belongs to a later chapter of our 
history. 


That Lalitáditya amassed uncountable treasures, such as no king of Kash- 
mir after him could collect, is mentioned by the Rájatarangini!! ; as a matter 
of fact practically all the great temples of Kashmir, at Parihasapura, Martand, 
Büniyar, Narastán, Vangath, Loduv, Takht-i-Sulaimain (Jycshtharudra), ete., 
were erected by him and his queens, princes, vassals or ministers, so that the 
rest of old Kashmiri monuments look very poor by their side ; and how little 
even of those temples proves to have been preserved to us when we compare 
it with the many names preserved in Kalhana's so meagre and summary 
lists! The treasures bestowed on all these sanctuaries were such that several 
of the later rulers of Kashmir filled their treasurics with the loot obtained 
from them under various pretexts!?. 


It is evident that with the sturdy soldiers of the Panjab, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia at its disposal, the Kashmir kingdom could launch mighty armies 
against the, then much more civilized, kingdoms of Northern, Central and 
Western India and of the Deccan. But the question must be asked: What 
permitted Kashmir previously to obtain control over those first-mentioned 
countries? From the Rajatarangini and Chinese sources we know likewise 
that under Lalitaditya's clder brother and predecessor Chandrapida Kashmir 
had been so badly in difficulties that it had to appeal twice for help to the 
Chinese emperor Hsuan-tsung (-Ming-Huan, A.D. 713-755)". Which 
form this help then assumed, is not mentioned. But we know that Lalitaditya's 
prime minister and leading expert had been a Buddhist Tokharian who had 
before been in the Chinese service. Foreigners had been common in the T'ang 
army and administration of the outlying provinces until the rebellion of the 
Turkish gencral An-Lu-shan A.D. 755; and this Tokharian, whom the Kash- 
miris called Chankuna" in misinterprctation of his Chinese official title 
Tsiang-kiun, must have been one of them. The Tokharians had been. excel- 
lent soldiers, using mainly cavalry of the heavily armed Sàásánian type; the 
T'ang Chinese army, on their side, used an even more perfected armour, of 


1! Rajatarangini, IV. 189, 195-206, 217, 207 fT. ; 326 ff. 
U Especially Sarikaravarman (A.D. 883-002) and Harsha (A.D. 1089-1101, 
18 Stein, Rájatarangini, vol. I, p. 124. 


34 Ràjatarangini, IV, 211, 215 f., 246, 301 and Stcin’s Introduction I, p.143 f. 
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mixed scale and plate type, and had a highly perfected organisation 
Ghankuna seems not to have brought any troops to Kashmir, but mercly to 
have reorganized the Kashmir army and administration, and to have introdu- 
ced those foreign types ofarms. At least the erection of the two great Buddha 
idols at Parihasapura and Srinagar (Pravarapura), in embossed and gilt copper, 
during his administration'® points towards a highly developed plating and 
armour industry. And it must have been the shock of this heavily armed 
cavalry of Sàsano-Chinesc type which rendered possible not only the conquest 
of Central Asia, Afghanistàn and the Panjab, but also of most of the rest of 
India. Of course, it had not been the purpose of the Chinese to equip an 
Indian conqucror. The emperor Hsuan-tsung needed an ally against two 
dangers, the advance of the Muslims against the Western Fronticr of the T'ang 
Empire, and the ambitions of the kings of Tibet who after the conversion of 
Sron Tsan Gam-po to the Buddhist religion had started on the conquest of 
Central Asia and Northern India, and who some decades later were to sack 
Changan, and to overrun Yunnan, Szechuan and Sinkiang. But like Alā- 
ud-din's war machine, organized in order to stem the advance of the Mongol 
hordes, was finally turned against Gujarat and the Deccan, so the modernized 
army of Kashmir conquered India, until the Tibetans forced Lalitaditya to 
return to the Himalayan highlands. 


So much for the background ! However, which evidence proves that the 
story of Lalitāditya’s expeditions beyond Kanauj goes back not to poctic fancy, 
but on real historical events? We can apply the following tests : (1) References 
to persons and circumtances which a later writer with the best will could not 
have invented: ‘Thesc are the mention of the Rashtraküta king Kayya (=Kakka, 
Karka) If of Lata as builder of a temple in Kashmir under Lalitaditya, that 
of the Silahara king of the Konkan, Mummuni, and the reference to a “Ratta” 
queen connected with the Karnátakas who opened the passes to the Deccan 
to Lalilacitya’s army. That Kalhana, writing in distant Kashmir in the 12th 
century, should have invented such historical details which, moreover, prove 
correct, is out of question. They must, therefore have been taken from earlier 
traditions and documents recording genuine events. 


Karka II is a rather obscure ruler gencrally known only to specialists in 
Rashtraküta or early Gujarati history". Kalhana does not mention him 
at all in his account of Lalitaditya's campaigns, and only passim in connec- 


13 A. von Le Coq., Bilderadas zur Kultur-und Kunstgeschichte. Mittelasiens, Berlin 1925. 
A stela showing a heavily armoured knight of ca. the Sth or Mh century is in the Jagesvar 
Temple, Kumàon. Fragments of chain armour were found in Deyapala’s Monastery at Nalanda 
(information kindly supplied by Dr. H. D. Sankalia). 


18 Ràajataranzini IV, 203, VII, 1098; Sahni, Prc-Muhammedan Monuments of Kashmir, 
A. R., A. S.I. 1915-16, p. 58. 


U Bhagvanlal [ndraji, New Copper-plate Grants of the Ràshtraküta Dynasty, (J.B.B.R.A.S. 
16, p. 88, 105 IF., 1883-85). 
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tion with the religious endowments of the time. Kashmir then was merely 
a border country of India, still half-Buddhist aad liberated: from centuries of 
barbarian rule since not even half a century. Itis most improbable that Karka 
II should voluntarily have gone thither on a pilgrimage and spent his revenues 
on a temple of Lalitáditya's capital. What, then, had he to do in Kashmir ? 
The.only possible explanation is that he had been there as a hostage and vassal, 
like Jivitagupta of Gauda, as expressly stated in the Rájatarahgini, and 
Yagovarman, as can be implied from other references there and in the Gauda- 
vaho. But then he or at least other members of his family must have been 
defeated by Lalitiditya, and the latter must have visited Gujarat. 


Mummuni Stein had not been able to identify. The name is generally 
unknown in Northern India, but it was borne by two kings at least of the Si- 
lahara dynasty of the Konkàn.?! It is true that of Lalitaditya’s time we 
know no Silahara ruler of that name, but as our informations are most fragmen- 
tary, this is not a scrious objection. Morcover, it is possible that the name of 
this unsuccessful Silahara had been obliterated from the official family records 
after he had been abducted to Kashmir. For the Rajataraügini claims that 
Mummuni*™ had been defeated several times and at last hunted down. In 
Kalhana’s time, however, a Mummuni family was still living in Kashmir; had 
they been descendants of that Silahara king? 


The name of the “Ratta” queen is not mentioned. But she can have 
been nobody else than Bhavagana, the Chalukya princess whom Indra I Rash- 
traküta had abducted from Kaira and married by force (“‘Rakshasa rite”), 
and who became the mother of the great Dantidurga.? It is, of course, 
impossible for us to guess the exact motives of her appeal to Lalitaditya. Pro- 
bably she was at the time qucen-regent for Dantidurga, and in danger of being 
dethroned by her brother-in-law Krishnaraja. It seems probable that her 
main loyalty had been on the side of her own family, and that she regarded it 
as her task to reconcile the unruly Rashtrakita clan with the legitimate, but 
badly weakened imperial house. For as Lalitaditya’s and Yasovarman's 
campaigns in the Deccan are understandable only on the assumption of an 


18 Rijatarangini IV, 209. 
W Rajatarangini IV, 322 ff. 
39 Tripathi, op. cit., p. 199. 


*! Epigraphia Indica 25, p. 53 fT., 1940; B.A. Saletore, The Origin of Bombay, (J. Univ. 
Bombay 18, pt. 1, p. 1 ff., 1944). 


3* Rajatarangini, IV, 155 f., 159, 167. 

93 S. K., Dikshit, Ellora Plates of Dantidurga, (Epigraphia Indica, 25, p. 25 M., 1940) ; D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha 1, (ibid., 0 &p. 235 T., 125-26); A.S. Altckar, The 
Ràáshtrakütas and Their Times, Poona 1934, p. 9. 
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alliance with Vikramaditya II and Kirtivarman II Chalukya, it seems that 
the queen's action had the approval of her Chalukya relatives. 


(2. The second test would be references from other sources : We have 
to consider two: the account of Yasovarman’s Deccan and Rajputana cam- 
paign in Vakpatiraja’s Gaudavaho, and a reference in Dantidurga's Samangad 
inscription to the defeat ofan invasion by the combined rulers of Sindh, Malwa 
and Kosala.** Both have hitherto not made sense, mainly because they are 
vague and have to hush up certain unpleasant facts. However, it is most 
remarkable that Yasovarman’s march route to the Deccan is practically iden- 
tical with that of Lalitaditya; that lus campaign against the Parasikas—like 
that of Lalitáditya against the Konkan’ is understandable only on the 
assumption that the Chalukya kingdom had been an ally and a military basis; 
and that his return route gocs parallel to that of the king of Kashmir. As 
Yasovarman's preceding victory over the Lord of Gauda then must likewise 
be identical with that of Lalitaditya, after he had defeated Yasovarman, only 
one conclusion is possible, i.c., that Yasovarman had followed Lalitaditya to 
the East and South as a vassal.2 It is true that the Gaudavaho docs not 
mention such a rather awkward position. But whitewashing and hushing 
up of unpleasant facts are a common practice of political publicity, and have 
been not less common in ancient India than in our own times. Vakpatiraja 
as a court poct naturally had to present Ya$ovarman's carcer in the best possible 
light, and where he could not suppress facts altogether, he hid them tactfully 
and cleverly behind mythological allusions. He merely remarks that “the 
corner of Yasovarman's eye became twisted in consequence of a momentary 
shaking of his (kingly) position"??; he ignores the Kashmiris in the Deccan 
campaign completely ; and veils Yasovarman’ s visit to Lalitāditya’s court into 
the imagery of a half-mythic visit to the Mandara mountain.” Was not the 
residence of the Chakravartin the Meru mountain beyond the Himalayas ??? 
Was not Lalitàditya's capital Parihasapura situated on a plateau amidst 


4 J.F. Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, no. 121, (Indian Antiquary 11, 
p. 108 f., 1882); Ellora : Dasavatára Cave Inscription, (Epigraphia Indica V II, App. p. 13), see 
also Begumra Plates of Indra II (ibid., IX, p. 24 T.) ; Altckar, op.cit., p. 9, 33 If. 


15 Tripathi, op.cit., p. 199; the Parasikas had been subjected hardly half a century before by 
Vinayaditya Chalukya (A.D. 680-06). 


30 If we might assume that Yasovarman undertook his Deccan campaign before his defeat 
by Lalitaditya, we are forced to place it before A. D. 730. But at that time Vijayaditya (A.D. 
696- 733) ruled over the Chalukya Empire, a most successful ruler who extended his. expeditions 
as far as the Ran of Cutch and would hardly have tolerated such an invasion. 


31 Tripathi, p. 204. 
33 Tripathi, p. 199. 
19 S. Paranavitana, Sigiri the Abode of a God-King, (J. Ceylon Dr. R.A.S., Centenary 


Volume, n.s. I, p. 120 f., 1950) ; R. Heine-Geldern, Wrltbild und Baukunst in Südost- Asien, 
(WZKKA IV, p. 28 ff., 1939). 
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a fairyland beyond the outer Himalayan ranges? He describes his honourable 
reception there, and this, too, is true. For Lalitaditya had treated Yasovarman 
personally with great honour and later on had apparently made him viceroy 
of most of his Indian dominions. Thus Yasovarman, though defeated and 
reduced to vassal status, practically occupied a more honoured and influential 
position?? than as independent king of Kanauj, and Vakpatiraja could, 
therefore, celebrate him like a sovereign, gliding over his misfortunes with some 
elegant hints. 


However, if Yaéovarman accompanied Lalitaditya to the Deccan, also 
the king of Gauda must have gone with them. For on Lalitaditya’s return 
to Kashmir we find him there." But then the reference in Dantidurga's 
inscription is quite clear: Sindh cannot be understood as the then Arab province. 
For it is out of question that in those years any Hindu ruler of Malwa or Kosala 
might have allied himself with the Muslim invaders. But Lalitaditya’s empire 
controlled the whole arca of the upper Indus, the Panjab, the Kabul Valley, 
Kashmir, the Western Himálaya.? Whether Malwa should be interpreted 
as the frontier province of Yasovarman or part ot the paternal heritage of Jivita- 
gupta's family, whether Kosala may stand for Mahakosala, the frontier area of 
Gauda towards the Deccan, or the old Kosala in the U. P., is difficult to decide ; 
but in the practical effect it docs not matter. The only invasion to which 
Dantidurga can have referred, is that by Lalitáditya and his vassal-confede- 
rates. That he, too, tried to attenuate the extent and success of this invasion, 
is natural. For as we shall sce, he did not successfully defeat the allies, but 
merely succeeded in at last freeing himself from Kashmiri vassalage, after 
Lalitaditya had been forced to return to Central Asia in his struggle with the 
Tibetans. 


(3). On these foundations we can try to build up the third test: A 
reconstruction of events in harmony with all known data, historically plausible 
and possibly shedding new light on other, hitherto obscure affairs. The 
general course of events is known : Lalitáditya first subjected Yasovarman 
of Kanauj, then threw himself on Jivitagupta of Gauda and advanced through 
Orissa to the Gulf of Bengal. Then he received the appeal for help from the 
"Ratta" queen, fought by the side of the Karnatakas in the Deccan and in 
the Konkan, whercas Yasovarman warred against the Pàrasikas in the South. 
Thereafter he was forced to return home, and marched through Gujarat and 
Kathiawad, Ujjain, Mewar and Marwar to Thanesar. Now it is obvious 


,99 Ou-kong in fact mentions him (as ‘King of Central India") in alliance with Mung-ti (Lali- 
táditya-Muktàpida), cp. Tripathi, p. 203. 


81 Rajatarangini IV, 322 IT. 


93 Also in the Pratihára inscriptions Kashmir is referred to as Sindh. 
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that with the resources of that time this could not have been a mere raid, 
but a series of campaigns extending over years, during which Lalitaditya may 
have returned to Kashmir more than once. Despite the extreme summarizing 
in the extant narratives of the Rajatarangini and Gaudavaho, a number of 
hints can be traced pointing to a long stay in India : First there are two peace 
treaties with Yasovarman, one very moderate, another bringing him under 
complete control; then the Rajatarangini says that Lalitaditya’s generals 
had been dissatisfied with the length of the war against Kanauj ?. During 
Lalitaditya’s stay in the Deccan not only quite a sequence of battles against 
the Silahara Mummuni is narrated, but also other excursions to the Ghats 
and Southern mountains which presuppose a long stay there. Granted a 
similar margin for Gujarat, Kathiawad and Ráàjputàna, we must allot at 
least fifteen years to these campaigns. Morcover, scen all circumstances, 
it scems probable that actual developments had been much morc complicated. 
As in those years the Chalukyas and  Ràshtrakütas already controlled 
Gujarat and parts of Kathiawad, even Lalitàditya's prolonged stay in the 
Deccan needed at least a temporary previous settlement of affairs on the 
Gujarat side, though this may have been effected through some of his gencrals. 


Lalitaditya’s invasion of Kanauj has by most historians been placed in 
A. D. 745, but Tripathi has since pointed out that an allusion in the Gaudavaho 
to a solar eclipse obliges us to antedate Yasovarman’s deleat to A. D. 733.4 
On the other hand the date of Lalitaditya's return to Kashmir can be fixed 
by means of the Tibetan invasion which called for his presence in Kashmir 
and Central Asia, i. e, A. D. 747. As Lalitáditya must have perished 
in Sinkiang about A. D. 756 or 757, the collapse of his cmpire must be sought 
in those ycars.?? 


The first embassy of king Chandrapida of Kashmir had visited Changan 
in A. D. 713, the second in A. D. 720.7 Lalitaditya came to the throne, 
according to Sir Aurel Stein’s calculations, ca. A. D. 725, and already then 
the Sino-Tokharian Chankuna was his prime-minister and chief adviser. 
The advance of the Arabs in the Panjab came to a standstill after A. D. 713. 
In Afghanistan the tribute hitherto paid by "Ratbil" (Chandrápida) was 


03 Ràjatarangini IV; 135-140. 


8t Tripathi, p. 204 f. ; Jacobi, in Góttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1888, II, p. 67 f.; N.N. 
Dasgupta on the Date of Lalitadilya Muktapida, (Indian Culture, 14, p. 14 fT, ; 1947). 


85 The Kashiniris then appealed to the Chinese army operating against Yasin and Gilgit 
under Kao-Hsien-chih in A.D. 747, cp. A. Stein, Surindia, 1921, vol. I, p. 62. 


8$ This invasion of Sinkiang must be connected with the collapse of T'ang power subse- 
quent to the rebellion of the ‘Turkish general An-Lu-shan A.D. 755; for until then the 


Kashmiri and Chinese armies seem to have acted as allies. 


91 See footnote 13. 
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withheld after A. D. 715, and first the caliph Al-Mansür (A. D. 754-75) 
resumed a stronger policy against the Hindus there, but not before the beginn- 
ing of the 9th century could the Muslims achieve any success worth mention- 
ing."® According to the Rajatarangini the ‘Turki Sahis then had been 
reduced to officials of Lalitaditya. 


Instead, we find between A. D. 725 and 740 repeated Arab attacks on 
Marwar and Mewár,.and against Kathiawad in A. D. 760. Though these 
invasions had no lasting effect, they succeeded in utterly devastating the 
country and in destroying the Gürjaras of Broach and, later, the capital 
of the Maitrakas, Valabhi, and demanded the utmost efforts from the side 
of Bappa Raval in Mewar, of Nagabhata I in Marwar, and of the united 
Chálukya and Rashtrakita forces in Gujarat. This seems to indicate that 
during that same period the defences of the Kashmir-“Sindh” kingdom had 
been organized so well that for the time being the Muslims had to abandon 
all hopes of success in that direction and turned their attention to the more 
promising countries beyond the Thar Desert. For the same considerations 
it is likewise clear that also Lalitaditya could think of a campaign in the East 
only after his frontiers against the Muslims had been safe. 


This is likewise corroborated by an analysis of the ruins of Parihásapura. 
Lalitaditya’s chaitya there presupposes an acquaintance with Bāmiyān, 
but docs not yet reveal any influence from contemporary Gupta art, such 
as is evident in later buildings, c. g., Malot or Martand.44 With other 
words, Afrhanistàn already formed an integral part of Lalitaditya’s empire 
before the Kanauj campaign. Thus the reorganization of the Kashmir 
army and the consolidation of Lalitaditya’s Western empire must have been 
effected in the years between A. D. 713/20 and ca. A. D. 730. 


It secms possible that the war with Kanauj started in consequence of an 
expansionist move towards the Panjab from Yasovarman's side. For the 
first peace treaty had been one on an equal footing. But both Lalitaditya 
and Yasovarman dreamt of conquest and expansion, and so the peace could 
not last long.'? In the second clash YaSovarman became a vassal of 
Kashmir, personally highly honoured, but without any opportunity for 
independent action. Thereafter the war with Gauda and the march 


38 H.C. Ray, Dynastic History, T, p. 69 f. 

89 Rajataranvini IV, 142 [. 

w S. K. Dikshit, Ellora Plates of Dantidurga, (Epigraphia Indica, 25, p. 25 IT., 1940). 
*1 This subject will be discussed in another paper. 

41 Rajatarangini, IV, 126, 187, ctc. 


43 Rajatarangini IV, 144 M; Tripathi, op. cit., p. 199 f., 211 f. 
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towards the Gulf of Bengal followed.** We do not know the exact dates 
of these events. But as Vakpatiraja acknowledged only the worst reverses 
of Ya$ovarman, A. D. 733 must be regarded as the year of the definitive 
conquest of Kanauj. Thus the war must have started several years earlier, 
at least in A.D. 730, and the conquest of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa must have 
cost some years more, until ca. A. D. 735 or 736. 


At that time Lalitaditya received the appeal for help from the “Ratta 
queen”. As already mentioned, the only person with whom she can 
be identified, is Bhavagana or Bhavanaga, the Chalukya quecn of Indra I 
Rashtraküta and mother of Dantidurga. For from the details of the subse- 
quent campaign it appears that Lalitaditya posed as the saviour of the Chaluk- 
yas. The Ràshtrakütas" had been an old family of chieftains in Berar 
who had becn subjected in the early 7th century by Pulakesgin HH. Chalukya. 
When the Ghalukyas were locked up in their bitter contest with the Pallavas 
of Kanchi, they gained increasing influence, holding various important ficfs 
in the Northern provinces from Berar to Gujarat, and playinga leading roll 
in the wars against Valabhi and the Muslims. Indra I (II) was one of this 
*ilustrous lotus-group-like family," as the Antroli-Chhiroli copperplate 
grant of Karka II calls them ?**. During the years A. D. 725-35, possibly 
A. D. 729'5 he abducted Bhavagana from the Chalukya court at Kaira 
(Khetaka-mandapa)*', but probably was pardoned as his services were 
indispensable to the ruling house. Between A. D. 730 and 735 he must have 
died, under otherwise unknown circumstances. His son Dantidurga, there- 
fore, must have been a boy for whom his mother assumed the regency. A. D. 
733 Vijayàditya Chalukya deceased, and his successor Vikramaditya II was 
preoccupied with the war against the Pallavas, routing Nandipotavarman 
and occupying Kanchi. But after so many wars the Chalukya power, there- 
after to collapse so suddenly, may already have been so exhausted that this 
victory was won at the price of losing control over many of the unruly 
feudatorics®°, the Silaharas, Parasikas, Chahamanas, Chapotkatas*!, 
EE Rajatarangint, IV, 145 If. Lalitiditya advanced through Mabákosala. He cannot have 
encountered serious resistance as the Bhauma Kingdom then was already breaking up and losing 
ground to the Kesaris. 

45 Rajatarangini, 1V, 150 fT. 

49 A. S. Altekar, The Ri:htrakütas, Poona 1034. 

41 Bhaevanlal Indraji, New Copperplate Grants of the Rashtrakita Dynasty, (J-B.B.R.A.S, 
16, p. 105 If., 1883-83). 

$8 The possible date has been discussed by Altckar and Dikshit, but is still uncertain. 

40 It was then oniy used as military headquarters, as the permanent residence was at Nausàri. 

60 G. C. Raychaudhuri, ‘The Collapse of Early Chilukya Rule in the Western Deccan, 
(Indian Culture 15, 1049, p. IN4 IT.) observes that under Vikramaditya 1I and Kirtuvarman 
IL, Ghalukya rule, once controlling even Kathiawad, did extend not beyond Sholapur district in 
the North. This is corroborated by the disappearance of the Northern Style in Chaluhya art after 
ca. A. D. 730. 

5L Vanaraja Chapotkata is believed to have started on his raids as early as A.D. 734, 
immediately after the death of Vijayaditya. 
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and also the Rashtrakitas, though we can not say whether they started an 
open rebellion, or just ignored the central authority. The Kaira affair had 
already shown their independent spirit. Thus the Chalukya queen-regent 
could not expect support from Vikramaditya IT. Indra’s brother Krishna I 
may already then have had an eye on Indra's fiefs, and possibly also Dhrüva 
or his son Govinda, the father of Karka IT.?. Thus probably somewhere 
about A.D. 735-6 Bhavagani may have appealed to Lalitàditya. She 
opened to him the passes over the Vindhyds, and the allies seem to have 
been heartily received in the Chalukya kingdom. But as in the case of 
Yasovarman and Jivitagupta, Lalitaditya, while conceding the semblance of 
power and honour to his hosts, intended to retain its substance in his own hands. 
The usual tactics of conquerors in such a situation has always been to instal 
a series of vassals divided by jealousy, and keeping in check each other, with 
the overlord as ultimate arbiter. In restoring the southern halfofthe Chalukya 
Empire after the defeat of the Parasikas? and Silaháras*!, Lalitaditya 
could well claim that he had been summoned in support of the young Danti- 
durga** but in Lata he sct up, by his side, Karka II*9*, Dantidurga’s nephew, 
by the side of various minor local dynasties. As it always happens in 
suchlike situations, reshufflements in the position of those local vassals seem 
to have recurred for quite a number of years, dynasties deposed and others 
installed. Of the Lata-Chalukyas we hear nothing after A. D. 74157. 
The Chahamianas of Broach fell only after Lalitaditya’s death. On the other 
hand the Chapotkatas of Patan-Anhilwada, the Chalukyas and Chapas of 
Saurashtra must then have come to power. Vanaraji Chapotkata whose 
father had been expelled by Vijayaditya II Chalukya from Panchasarat*®, 


§2 We lack so far all evidences on the relations between the various Rüshtraküta branches in 
those years, but may draw certain inferences from later developments. After Dantidurga’s death 
Krishnaraja I ousted his brother's and predecessor's sons Irem the throne, and defeated Karka II 
in open batle. Karka II had been Lalitaditva’s partisan, whereas Danticuiga later turned 
against the latter; as Dantidurya, on the other hand, must [likewise have been à protegee of the 
king of Kashmir, the jealousy between these two may have been one of the causes of such a 
volte-face. 


58 Tripathi, op. cit., p. 199. 
55 Rajatarangini, IV, 155-159, 167. 


55 In the Ellora Plates A.D. 742 the young Dantidurga, who then had apparently outgrown 
the regency of his mother, is merely styled Mahdsamantadhipaui. Raycbaudhuri believes that he 
still. was a feudatory of Vikramaditya, but it seems more probable that he:was, like Karka II, a 
Kashmir vassal. 


38 He, too, must then have been a minor. "Young though ke was, he adorned his family 
by his good qualities. His valour while it brightens the quarters....while as the foam of 
the milky occean churned by the moving Mandira’. May this latter image refer to his military 
achievements in Lalitàditya's army? 


51 "The Lata-Garjaras had succumbed already to a devastating “Tajik” invasicn between 
A.D. 735 and 739 which was at last broken by Pulakesi-Avanijanasray a Chalukya and Dantidurga, 
scc S. K. Dikshit in Epigraphia Indica 25, p. 25 M., 1910. 


58 A. K. Forbes, Ras Malai, ed. by H.G. Rawlinson, Londen 1924; for the Chapotkatas (qr. 
also Bombay Gazctteer 1, pt.1, p. 150 fT.; Indian Antiqvars 17, p. 162. 
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probably rose as a freebooter and then mercenary gencral to the position of 
Lalitaditya's governor in North Gujarat in which capacity he founded Patan- 
Anhilwada A. D. 746", became independent after the collapse of the 
Kashmir Empire, but later succumbed to Vatsaraja Pratihara?". As small 
Pratihara feudatories, of course, the dynasty could not issue grants of their 
own, and therefore their memory survives merely in the Jain rcecords?!. 
The most important of these Gujarat princclings was Karka II"? who 
already as a boy distinguished himself, probably as an officer in Lalitaditya's 
army. That he built a temple in Kashmir has already becn mentioned. 
After Lalitaditya’s death he returned, as is evident from his grant A. D. 757, 
but apparently the invasion of Vatsaraja Pratihara must have swept him away, 
until Dantidurga re-established him alter his defeat of the Gürjaras. After 
the death of Dantidurga and the removal of the latter's sons, he clashed with 
Krishnaraji I and was defeated in open battle. His family seems to have 
been continued by the Rashtrakitas of Patharia.*? 


The exact date of Lalitaditya’s expedition into Kathiiwad™ is not 
known. From the whole context of events we may infer that it took place 
somewhere between A. D. 740 and 746. The history of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi for this period is a complete blank. % But at. that time they had 
already become vassals of the Chalukyas, so that Lalitaditya there simply 
stepped into the heritage of Vijayaditya. - When the Chalukyas and Chapas 
of Saurashtra were installed we do not know for certain, as we have inscript- 
ional dates for them only from the later Pratihára period. But counting 


59 [tis remarkable that at Patan sculptures in the Kanauj and Gauda varieties of the late 
Gupta style have been found (now in the Baroda Museum), posterior to the local Chalukya style, 
contemporary with Vanaraja’s reign, and anterior to the carly Pratildra style. Sec Bull. Baroda 
Museum, VII, p. 26 (T. 


89 ‘There is some confusion in. the Jain. tradition which, however, seems to be due to a later 
fusion of separate evenis. The date of the "foundation" of Patan is now accepted to be A.D. 746. 
From the context of events. the alternative date A.D. 756 must refer to Vanaraja's claim to 
sovereignty. Again the dates of his later reign are in confusion, i.c. ca. A.D. 780, resp, A.D. 806. 
Asin A.D. 780. Vatsaraja Pratihara started on his conquests. the first may be interpreted as the date 
of Vanarájà's submission to the Giirjaras, the latter as the year of his actual death. 


6t From the vagueallusionsinthe Jaintraditionitappearsthat Vanaràjá's successor Youaraja 
regained independence after the defeat of Vatsaraja by Dhruva and Govinda ITI Rashtrakaqa. In 
the reign of Adivaraha Mihira Bhoja (A.D. ca. 840-90), atthe latest, the Chapotkatas must have 
been reduced to mere local feudatorics. 


62 Sec the Antroli-Chhároli Grant Saka 079, cp. footnote 47; Rijatarangini IV, 200; and 
Altekar, op.cit. 11-14, 40, 43. The identification with Rahappa is doubtful. 


63 H.C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, T, p. 557 fT. 
ot Rajatarangini IV, 100. 
95 No Maitraka inscription is known between A.D. 723 and 761. However, it looks as if the 


later Maitraka grants represent no more than successive abortive attempts at regaining a long 
lost independence. For chronologically they always coincide with crises in the adjoining states, 
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back the successive generations and taking the average of what we know of 
neighbouring dynasties, it seems that they were set up on this occasion.” 


The reason for Lalitaditya’s return was the invasion of Kashmir by 
the ambitious king of Tibet." After a temporary setback he revived the policy 
of conquest of his ancestor Sron-Tsan Gampo Khri-lde-btsug-brtan-mes-'ag- 
tshoms (A. D. 705-55) his successor Khri-Sron-lde-btsan (A. D. 755-97) 
conquered the Chinesc provinces of Yunnan, Szechuan, Kansu aud Sinkiang, 
and even looted the Chinese capital Chang-an during the civil war inaugurated 
by the rebellion of An-Lu-shan A.D. 755. This invasion of Kashmir must 
have taken place in A. D. 747 *5, and because of the absence of the Kashmiri 
army under Lalitaditya became so serious that the Kashmir home government 
had to appeal for Chinese assistance ® Thus Lalitaditya had to march 
back on the shortest possible route, apparently in two parallel columns, one 
via Ujjain’? and Chitorgarh, the other via Márwar;"! then via Thanesar?! 
to Kashmir. 


Of this return march no details are known. But it is tempting to connect 
with it two events in Rajput history. The first is the rise of the Guhilot dynasty 
of Mewad. Bappa Rawal’ had got a foothold and influential position at 
Chitorgarh already before Lalitaditya’s campaign. But the tradition that 
in his old age he left Mewar and died fighting in Persia and Turkistan, makes 
sense only when we assume that he, too, had become a vassal of Lalitaditya 
and had followed the latter in his Central Asian campaigns. Probably this 
was the price he had to pay for the acknowledgment of his usurpation of the 
Maurya throne of Chitorgarh.?? 


89 The chronological material is easily accessible in H. D. Sankalia, Archacology of Gujarat, 
Bombay 1942. 


st L.A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London 1895, p. 24; Levi, Le Népal, vol. II 
p. 140 f. V. A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II Chronicles of Ladekh, 1926, p. 86 fT. 


98 Already in A.D. 741 Gilgit had become dependent on Tibet. A.D. 747 a Chinese army, 
operated under Kao-Hsien-Chih against Yasin and Gilgit, (Stein, Serindia, T. p.52 [T.). Lalitaditya 
must have known of the growing danger already in A.D. 746 at least. 


© Rajatarangini I, 120; Stein's Introduction I, p. 88, 91; a. parallel embassy was sent by 
Ya$ovarman, see Tripathi, p. 203. i 


10 Rajatarangini IV, 161. 
u Tripathi, p. 199. 


33 C.A. Vaidya, Early History of Rajputs, 1924, p. 73 [T.; Tod Annal d Antiquiti 
Rajasthan, ed. W. Crooke, 1020, I, XXXVI, 259. k , pe i oi 


13 Jas. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Ràjasthàn, cd. W. Crooke, London 1920, I, p. 267 ff. 
Crooke discards it as a mere legend. But such storics generally are not legends, though the version 
preserved may be not intelligible. The date given is V. S. 820=A.D. 764 which might correspond 
to the civil war between Lalita litya’s successors. Butas Tod's dates for this period are not exact 
it seems more likely to read, instead, V. S. 802, i.c. A.D. 746, the time when Lalitaditya must have 
passed through Chitorgarh. vea 


$ 
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The other is thé much discussed purification ceremony of *'Vasishtha" 
at Mt. Aba. The story cannot be brushed aside, but must be interpreted, 
like so many others of this type, as a mythologized account of an event which, 
then a necessity, could later on not be denied, but seemed not too reputable 
to the prestige of the next generations. However, the ceremony "creating" 
the Agni-Varháa did not imply more than that clans, who had been not up to 
the standards of orthodox Hindu society, were socially accepted. It does not 
imply that they were forcigners, nor that their claims to be Kshatriyas, with a 
traditional pedigree back to epic times, had not been honest. The cultural 
standard amongst the nomads and semi-nomads in the Thar, Sind and 
Afghanistan had been much lower than in the agricultural provinces of India. 
Their civilisation was mixed with Iranian elements. Even today there are lot 
of tribes in the same area, come from the West, and professing to be Kshatriyas 
and Hindus, but not accepted as equals by the orthodox Hindus, as any ethno- 
graphic survey proves. When this ceremony took place, we have not the 
slightest indications. But if anybody had an interest in such a transaction, 
and if anybody had the power and prestige to enforce it, it was Lalitaditya. 
He could not leave India behind without a satisfactory settlement. For he 
needed new levies for the Tibetan war. He needed a reliable frontier defence 
against possible future Muslim invasions. The various Girjara tribes had 
proved to be brave fighters against the Muslims, and it seemed desirable to 
integrate them into his political system. Himself a fronticrman fighting with 
regiments from Afghanistan and Central-Asia, he could have no prejudice. 
Himself an orthodox Hindu and great temple builder, overlord over India, 
master over the last hcirs of Gupta culture, the Gaudas, Chalukyas and Rashtra- 
kütas, he could enforce the acceptance of those intrepid semí-nomads. And in 
doing so he could hope to win loyal champions for his empire. 


But nothing came of all this. Lalitaditya successfully fought down 
the Tibetans’, invaded the Tarim Basin’®, crossed the Taglamaqan*, 
conquered the kingdoms beyond, probably Kucha and Turfan, and further 
advanced into the deserts. There his army was annihilated, and the great 
conqucror burned himself on a pyre with his ministers and gencrals, ca. A.D. 


T Co. the "Sásanian"" Sürya and Siva images, the Gadhaiya coins | of North-Western India, 
the remnaats of [ranian dress style, embroidery, etc. amongst Jals, Güjars, cte., Sásanian motifs 
in Rajput folk art, and number of minor ethnological peculiarities, c.g. the horse-heads in wood 
or stone as door decorations in Marway, Merwara and Kathidw ad, and similar features. 


t% Rajatarangini IV. 163-171. 
18 Rajatarangini IV, 277 fT., 377 f.. I, p. 93 ff. 


17 Rajatarangini 1V, 172-176, 277 f. It is remarkable how exactly Kalhana describes actual 
conditions in the Taglamaqan. 
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756/7.7 This Central-Asian war kept him away from his Indian dominions 
for years, but his prestige scems to have been strong enough to maintain the 
peace of his empire. The Kashmiris apparently tried to keep his death secret 
for some time, but when news spread, everything broke up; and as Lalitaditya’s 
sons quarrelled one with the other™, the empire disintegrated within a few 
years. 


Dantidurga Rashtrakiita seems to have been the first to declare his inde- 
pendence A.D. 953%, if not earlier. Since at least A.D. 742 he had taken 
into his own hands the reins of government®!, though only as a [eudatory 
(Mahasamantadhipati), and apparently had merely waited for the first oppor- 
tunity to break away. A.D. 756 the frontier became restless; the Gürjaras 
advanced into Malwa, but had here to acknowledge Dantidurga as overlord 
82; and Vanaràjà Chapotkata tried to:set himself up as independent lord in 
Northern Gujarāt®. A.D. 757 Karka II Rashtraküra*!, Bhartrivaddha II 
Chāhamāna of Broach,* and Kirtivarman II Chalukya—who in A.D. 746 had 
succeed Vikramaditya II on the throne of Badami, in A.D. 761 Siladitya VII 
Maitraka of Valabhi issued copperplate grants as independent rulers. Yaso- 
varman scems to have died some years before Lalitaditya.** But about his 
successors and the weak Ayudha kings who came to the throne of Kanauj, we 
know very little. The Gupta dynasty of Magadha was already extinct, 
as Jivitagupta had been killed in an unsuccessful coup d'état at Parihasapura 
33, and, instead, Gopala had risen, the founder of the Pala dynasty. And in 


18 Rajataranginl 1V, 337 1% V, where his death is explained away: the sober. account of the 
ultimate tragedy ibid. VII, 1428. Its date is not known; but about A.D. 750/7 most vassals began 
to break away. A.D. 759 Tun-I[uang fell into Tibetan hands, 766 the whole of Kansu, 700 
Kucha. 

19 Rajatarangini IV, 374 M., 400 ff., 410 (T. 

39 Sámangad Grant Saka 675, 


$1 S, K. Dikshit, Ellora Plates of Dantidurga, Saka 63. 


3? Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha I, verse 9. At least. this seems the most plausible 
explanation of their presence as *Pratiháras" at Dantidurga's Hiranyagarbha ceremony. 


83 Sec footnote (60;. 

34 Antroli-Chharoli Grant, Saka 679. 
$$ Epigraphia Indica XII, p. 197 IT. 
35 Tripathi, p. 197. 

97 Tripathi, p. 211 ff. 


33 Ràjataraügini IV, 322 f. 
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the West the Gürjaras* and Arabs again attacked the Panjab which 
Jayapida vainly tried to regain.” 


But this was no more than a temporary interregnum. The Kashmir 
Empire had disintegrated, but the idea of a great, all-comprising empire 
had been left behind. The struggle for another empire began. Dharmapala 
tried to annex the upper Ganges Valley and to subject Kanauj. Vatsaraja 
Pratihara took Ujjain and made himself ruler of Avanti. Defeated by Danti- 
durga and Krishna I, he had to abandon Malwa, turned towards the North 
and overran the whole of Northern India, but was thrown back by Dharma- 
pala and Dhruva. And only his successors Nàgabhata II and Adivaraha 
Bhoja strongly established the Pratihara Empire after defcating the Kash- 
miris, Dharmapala and Devapala, and beating off the Rashtrakitas. Danti- 
durga defeated Kirtivhrman's If army in a surprise attack which ended in 
a massacre, made an end to.the Chalukya Empire, and subjected the Gür- 
jaras. But his sons were sct aside by his uncle Krishna I, under whom the 
Rashtraküta Empire was firmly set up. Karka II Rashtrakiita became Dan- 
tidurga’s governor, but was defeated by Krishna I, and another branch of the 
Ráshtrakütas was placed on the throne of Lata with Karka III (IV), 
great-grandson of Krishna. — Vallabhi was destroyed in A.D. 760 by a Muslim 
invasion, and Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad came under the sway of the 
Pratiharas. 


Like most that we know of ancient Indian history, also this reconstruction 
cannot claim to be more than a working theory trying plausibly to intercon- 
nect the sparse and uncertain data from which we havc to build up our picture 
of political events in the past. It is, therefore, open to criticism and revision. 
However, so much it has demonstrated: The account of Lalitaditya’s 
Southern campaigns in Kalhana’s Rájatarahgini is not only probable, it is 
substantiated by a number of undeniable facts. And it not only fits in well 
with whatever clse we know of that obscure period of Indian history, but also 
sheds revealing light on quite a number of problems. But this period of the 
shortlived Kashmir Empire is of key importance for the history of India. 
It closed the Classic Age and inaugurated the Middle Ages. 


80 Epigraphia Indica 18, p, 09 fT., 1925-26. The king of Sindhu defeated by Nàgabhatta 11 
can have been only Jayapida. 


90 H. C. Ray, op. cit., p. 112 fT. 


91 Rajatarangini IV, 402 IT. It secms that he dreamed of recovering the whole empire of 
Lalitaditya, but ended as a romantic adventurer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MISSIONS TO THE COURT OF JAIPUR 
1730-1743 


By Georce M. Moraes 


Scholar and statesman, administrator and warrior, Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh II of Jaipur presents the rare instance of an able monarch who was 
also an eminent man of letters and science. Jai Singh's lot was cast in troub- 
lous times, when the Mughal Empire, to which his ancestors had dedicated 
well-nigh two centuries of devoted service, was crashing, and it needed all 
the tact and resource on the part of the vassals to preserve their own dominions 
intact. Jai Singh entered upon his inheritance in 1699, while still a minor, 
and though for a time he could maintain himself with difficulty, he soon 
succeeded in consolidating his position and extended the boundaries of his 
kingdom. He carried out far-reaching reforms in the administration of his 
territories, and built a new city unlike any of its kind in India, to which he 
gave the proud name of Jaipur. The wide streets of his capital (110 feet 
in width) bisected each other at right angles with beautiful edifices on either 
side, which established his reputation as the first to attempt town-planning 
in India on a new and original model. “For neatness and beauty,” wrote a 
French critic, “no city in India could vie with Jaipur," and wondered, “if in 
the beginning of the 18th century, the epoch of its foundation, it had any rival 
even among the cities of Europe?” 


The geometrical design of Jaipur was only a reflection of Jai Singh's 
mathematical genius. Flor, though he had quite a good knowledge of the 
classics, it was to mathematical science that he was particularly devoted, 
and it was as an astronomer that he distinguished himself. As he has beauti- 
fully put it, “from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during its 
progress towards maturity , hc was entirely devoted to the study of mathema- 
tical science, and the bent of his mind was constantly directed to the solution 
of its most difficult problems ; by the aid of the Supreme Artificer he obtained 
a thorough knowledge of its principles and rules.''? 


In his quest for astronomical knowledge, however, the traditional Hindu 
system as represented by the Sürya Siddhánta, said to have been composed in 
remote antiquity, did not satisfy his exacting standards, as he missed in it 
the precise observational data which he looked for, and he, therefore, turned 


1 L. Rousselet, L'Inde des Rajahs (Paris: Hachette, 1875), p. 207. 

23 William Hunter, ‘Some account of the Astronomical Labours of Jaisinha, Rajah of 4mbhere 
or Jayanagar,” Asiatic Researches, Vol. V (1:97), pp. 180-81; Cf. G. R. Kaye, The astronomical 
Observatories of Jai Singh (Calcutta : Superintendent—Govt. Printing, 1918), p. 11. 
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to the Muslim astronomical works to supply the deficiency.! The text-book 
on Astronomy among the Muslims was Ptolemy’s great work, commonly 
known as the Almagest, which held sway in Europe for a thousand years 
after its publication and among the Arabs a thousand years after its translation, 
and which was still regarded as the standard work. Jai Singh had this 
treatise translated into Sanskrit under the title of Saimrét Siddhinta, that is 
"the Supreme Text-book,".* He also had recourse to the works of other 
noted astronomers who had since then added to the knowledge of Astronomy, 
such as Nasir al-Din who made his observations at the Maragha Observatory, 
and specially of Ulugh Beg, the royal astronomer of Samarkhand, and Jamshid 
Kashi, his assistant.” But he still found the time of the occurrence of the 
natural phenomena such as the new moon and the eclipses and the rising and 
setting of the planets widely differing from the times of their actual occurrence ;* 
and since it was very important and vital in the life of a Hindu to have a 
correct forecast of the timing of the occurrence of these events, he set himself 
the task of investigating the cause of this error. For this purpose, he construc- 
ted an observatory at Delhi, like the one which had been erected at Samar- 
khand, with the self-same set of metal instruments as were used in the latter, 
like the Zat al-Halqa, a ring instrument of brass three gaz or nine feet in 
diameter, Zat al-Sha’batain or an astrolabe with two wings or parts, Zat al- 
zaqatain, Sads Fakri or Shashtéméa yantra, and Shamlah or Jai Prakash.* 
And so that the observations made there may be checked at different longitudes 
(of course, after making due allowance for the distances involved), he construc; 
ted similar observatories at Jaipur, Muttra, Banaras and Ujjain. But with 
all this, try however hard he might, he could not discover the causes of the error. 


When at the end of seven years, he was finding himself baffled in his 
efforts to unravel the mystery of the stars, and was perhaps beginning to 
feel that his researches were proving fruitless, he casually met Father Manuel 
Figueredo, Superior of the Jesuits, who by their godly lives and wide culture 
werc held in high honour at the Mughal court. ]Jai Singh spoke to Father 
Figueredo of his researches and lamented the fact that on account of the 
inadequacy of his knowledge or for want of appropriate instruments, he could 
not obtain accurate results. Figueredo referred him to the progress which his 
favourite studies had made in Europe,’ thanks to the researches of Copernicus 
(1470-1542), Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), Kepler (1571-1630), Galileo (1570- 


1 Cf. M. F. Soonawala, “Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh lI (1686-1743), Science and Culture, Vol. IX 
(1944), p. 413. 
Kaye, op. cit., p. 2. 
Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
Hunter, of. cit., p. 181. 
Kaye, op. cit., p. 12 notes 8, 10, 11 and 12. 
Hunter, op. cil; p. 185. 

T Lettres Ëdifiantes et Curieuses Vol. XIV (1781), p. 337 cited in H. Hosten, Jesuit Missions in 
Northern India (Calcutta : Catholic Orphan Press, 1927), p. 37; Edward Maclagan, The Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul (London : Burns Oates, 1932), pp. 133-34. 
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1642), and Newton (1642-1727), the results of which had not till then reached 
the eastern countries. The information excited the curiosity of the Raja, 
and he at once entreated Father Figucredo to go at the head of an embassy 
to Don Joao V, King of Portugal, and to request him to send him an astro- 
nomer. The embassy consisted of several experts in the science from Jaipur,' 
who were presumably required to acquaint themselves at first hand with 
whatever improvement they could observe in the Portuguese observatories.” 


Don Joao V received the embassy with transports of joy. It pleased him 
to know that the reputation of the Portuguese scholars had outstripped its 
national boundaries and had already reached the distant East. Father Figue- 
redo who, besides his spiritual mission, was looking after Portuguese interests 
at the Mughal court, must also have impressed on the king the importance 
of cultivating the friendship of the Raja of Jaipur. He knew of the enormous 
influence wielded at the court by Jai Singh, influence which could be brought 
to bear on the Mughal Emperor to prevent the depredations of the Portuguese 
territories on the West Coast by the Marathas and the Siddi, both of whom 
were his vassals. The amicable relations with the Raja would also be 
helpful in the propogation of the Christian religion—a cause always dear to 
the heart of the Portuguese Crown. 


Under the circumstances, Don Joao V turned to his confidential advisers 
for the choice of a scientific ambassador to be deputed to the Jaipur court. 
Naturally enough, the person to be selected for this important mission had 
to be a distinguished astronomer besides possessing a robust physique to 
stand the rigours of a long and perilous voyage. After a diligent and careful 
inquiry lasting for several months, the choice fell ultimately on Xavier da 
Silva who well satisfied all the qualifications.‘ 


The mission was back in India by the end of 1730.5 Jai Singh learnt 
from the Portuguese savant of the advances in Astronomy made in the West. 
He also received from him a copy of the Tabulae Astronomicae, the astro- 
nomical tables, published in 1702 by De la Hire, a French astronomer of 
reputc (1640-1718), of which the first part had already appcared in 1687. 
But Jai Singh found the tables unhelpful in solving the problems he had set 
himself. For, on comparing them with those he had constructed as a result 
of his own observations, he detected in them an error of half a degree in the 
position of the Moon. He also found that the calculations of the time of 
occurrence of the solar and lunar eclipses were not exact.? 


1 Ibid. 

3 A.B. de Bragança Pereira, Archivo Partugn?s Oriental (Bastora: Rangel, 1949), Tome I, Vol. I1I, 
Pt. IV, No. 32, p. 83. . 

8 Ibid., No. 83, p. 181, No. 156, pp. 297-98. Rousselet, op. cit., p. 267. 

* Hosten, op. cil, p. 37; Cl. f. B. Amancio Gracias, “Uma Embaixada Cientifica Portuguesa 
à Córte dum Rei Indiano no seculo XVIII,” O Oriente Portugués, Nos. 19, 20, 21 (1933), pp. 103-99. 

5 Bragança Percira, op. cit., No. 83, p. 181. : ce 

9 Hunter, op. cit., pp. 187-88. = 
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This led him to the conclusion that the errors committed by the 
astronomers in their calculations since the timcs of Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
were due mostly to the faulty instruments they used. The brass instruments 
which they employed "because of the smallness of their size, the want of 
division into minutes, the shaking and wearing of their axes, the displace- 
ment of the centres of the circles and the shifting of the planes of the instru- 
ments" were, in his opinion, obviously not calculated to yield accurate results.! 


Jai Singh sought to overcome these defects by ‘erecting large immovable 
masonary instruments, and invented three main instruments: (1) the Simrat 
Yantra or a giant equinoctial sun-dial,* (2) the Jai Prakash for indicating 
the position of the Sun and for observing other heavenly bodies,? and (3) the 
Rüm Yantra, which for all practical purposes, wasan astrolabe on a cylindrical 
projection.! In his 5aá"rá! Siddhánta Jagannath tells us that Jai Singh was 
proud of exhibiting his new methods with these and other instruments, and 
that with the help of certain learned mathematicians and astronomers, he 
had made observations of the stars.» These mathematicians and astronomers, 
we venture to suggest, must also have included Xavier da Silva to whose 
instrumentality Jai Singh obviously owed his introduction to Western Mathe- 
matics, and the carly steps he took to get Euclid’s Elements together with a 
treatise on plane and spherical geometry and on the construction and use of 
logarithms translated into Sanskrit." It is of course a moot point whether 
Xavier da Silva could have concurred with him as to the remedy. No doubt, 
Jai Singh was successful for the moment in achieving his object, so much so 
that years later, English astronomers could not register an error of more than a 
few seconds. It is related, for example, by Dr. Hunter that comparing his 
observations on the latitude of Ujjain, with those of the Chief, he could hardly 
find a difference of 24 seconds, but he admitted an error of 15 seconds in 
his own observations. While Jai Singh fixed the latitude of Ujjain at 23° 
10’ N, Hunter established it at 23° 10’ 24" N? But Jai Singh hindered 
further improvement by stereotyping the designs. For, as Kaye has rightly 
remarked, “The larger and more immovable the instruments, the greater is 


1 Ibid., p. 134. 

1 ‘Phe: Supreme Instrument. | "The Sámrát Yantra,” as its.name implies, ‘tis an equinoctial 
sun-dial, consisting of a triangular gnomon with a hypotenuse parallel to the earth’s axis, and on 
either side of the gnomon is a quadrant of a circle parallel to the plane of the equator. It is in principle 
one of the simplest equal hour sundials". Kaye, op. cit., p. 36. 

‘Jai Prakash. Sarva Yantra  Siromani". “The crest jewel of instruments. It is a hemis- 
phere, on the concave side of which are mapped out certain co-ordinates. Cross wires are stretched 
north to south and cast to west, and the shadow of the intersection of the wires following on the surface 
of the hemisphere, indicates the position of the sun in the heavens ; other heavenly bodies can be 
observed direct by “placing the eye" at the proper graduated point and observing the passage of the 
body across the point of intersection of the wires. For this purpose, passages are cut into the hemis- 
phere, and the instrument, is duplicated." Kaye, loe. cit. 

4 “Ram Yantra is a cylindrical instrument open at the top and having at its centre a pillar. 
The foor.and inside of the circular wall are graduated in scale of the tangents for altitude and azimuth 
observations. The height of the wall from the graduated floor is equal to the distance from the cir- 
. cumference of the central pillar to the inside of the wall.” „Kaye, doc cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 8 Hunter, of. cit., p. 200. T: Ibid, p. 9N. 
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the difficulty in making alterations and improvements." The European astro- 
nomers also saw the inevitability of error, but sought to counteract it with 
instruments such as inicrometer, vernier, telescope and the like, instruments 
which could be handled with facility and were at all events more manageable.! 


It is not known when Xavier da Silva left for Portugal? However, in 
1733 we find Jai Singh inviting two French Jesuits from Chandernagore to 
assist him in his observations of a coming eclipse. ‘The Raja had shown himself 
friendly to the Christians for whose benefit he had already commenced building 
a Church so that his wishes could not lightly be refused. Accordingly on 
6th January 1734, two priests Frs. Pons and Claude Boudicr set out from 
Chandernagore. They made observations at all the important places through 
which they passed, including the Raja's Observatory at Delhi, and reached 
Jaipur where they ai: found working in the month of August and September 
of that year. This was all that they could do. For they were soon compelled 
to return to Chandernagore due to continued ill-health, probably consequent 
on the hardships enaured in the course of the journey? 


Thus again foil-d in his attempts to enlist European astronomers in his 
service, Jai Singh applied to the Portuguese Viceroy, Conde de Sandomil, for 
help, and the latter succeeded in securing for the Raja the assistance of two 
Bavarian Jesuits Frs. Anthony Gabelsberger and Andrew Strobel. There was 
some delay before they could leave Goa. For one thing, Fr. Gabelsberger, 
who seems to have reached Goa just at the outbreak of the monsoon* when 
voyage to Surat could not be resumed, had to await the arrival of his colleague 
before they could proceed to Jaipur. For another, when Fr. Strobel finally 
came on 30th of September 1737, difficulties were raiscd by the Visitator 
of the Jesuits, Fr. Brolhas Antonio Brandolini, who rightly thought that they 
should not leave Goa until the question of the expenses of their journey from 
Goa to Jaipur as also the expenses of their stay at the court had been settled.? 
The Portuguese were also at war with the Marathas, and the journey was, 
therefore, judged unsafe for travellers with a Portuguese passport. The 
Viceroy availed himself of this difficulty to plead with Jai Singh that he should 
use his good offices to mediate peace between the parties.’ 


k Kaye, op. cil., p. 35 and note 1. 

2 Sir Jadunath Sarkar (Science and Cuiture, Vol. IX, p. 478) has identified Xavier da Silva with 
Pedro da Silva or a grandson of the latter whose descendants arc still seen in the Jaipur State. Pedro 
da Silva Leitão, 1o give his full name, was a Portuguese physician at the Jaipur Durbar, popularly 
known as Hakim Martin after whoin a street is named in Jaipur. Ct. J. B. Amancio Gracias, Medicine 
in Goa in XVI-XVII Centuries (Bastora : Rangal, 1941), pp. 60-61. 

3 Lettres Édifiantes et Curieuses, Vol. XV, pp. 337-60, cited by Maclagan, of. cit., p. 134; Hosten, 
0p. cit., pp. 37-38. 

Braganca Pereira, op. cit., Pt. V, Nos. 24-25, pp- 38-39 in which Conde de Sandomil gives the 
news to Jai Singh of the arrival of the Jesuit Mathematicians possessed of such qualities as will merit 
His Highness's approval. - 

_ * He arrived by the ship Madre de Deus. Livro de Mongots, No. 107 fl. 347, cited by P.S. 
THER Antigualhas, Vol. 1, (1944), Fas. I, pp. 42-43. 
ragança-Pereira, of. cit., No. 109, pp. 217-218 ; No. 115, pp. 235-36. 
1 Ibid, No. 67, PP. [PEU » pP 3 » pP 
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VADESVARODAYA-KAVYA OF VISVANATHA 
Bv A. D. PusALKER 


Dealing as it docs with some aspects of the important, intriguing and 
clusive Paraśurāma Problem, the Videsvarodaya-kdvya' is of great interest to 
scholars. Some light is thrown on how Paraáuràma reclaimed land from the 
ocean, as also on the origin of the Citpavana Bráhmanas, the foundation and 
ercction of the sacred temple of Vadesvara at Guhagar. Of particular im- 
portance is the fact that Vàdesvara is the kula-datvata (family deity) of a 
majority of the Citpavana Bráhmanas? The object in writing this descriptive 
note is to elicit further information re: (i) the author, (ii) his other works, 
(iti) MSS of the Vadesvarodaya-kárya, (iv) parallelisms from other accounts 
with (a) the Parasuréma story, (b) Citpivana, (c) Vadesvara, ctc. as given 
here, (v) identification of proper names and place names mentioned in this 
Kavya (Index given at the end), and (vi) preparation of a complete topograph- 
ical compendium of the arca. 


Description of the MS: The only available MS of this work is No. 5213 
in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, (now Asiatic Socicty) 
described on pp. 178-80 of Vol. VII (Kavya MSS) of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSSt. The MS comprises 43 folia, of country made 
paper,91 x 4". The script is Devanagari, in a clear hand, with 8-10 
lines per page. The paper is old in appearance, soft, discoloured, and 
fragile so that edges of some ofthe pages arc being separated. ‘The work, 
divided into 14 cantos, is complete, and the total number of stanzas is 694. 
Raghunatha Malaviya appears to have been the owner of the MS. 


Author : The author was Viévanütha, son of Mahadeva, born of Pitre 
family of Kau&ika Gotra fiom Guhagrama (Guhagar in Ratnagiri District), 


l 
Kavya. 


I ain indebted to my esteemed friend. Prof. Gode for inviting my attention to. this unique 


3 cf. Citpávana (in Marathi) by N. G. Chapekar, Poona, 1938, p. 125, 


a In connection with this Viávanàátha, his other works, and further MSS. of the Vade‘varodaya, 
nothing is known from Catalogues or Reports of MSS. Prof. Gode and Dr. Raghavan, the authorities 
in such matters, have written in reply to my queries that no further information is so far available. 


* This MS. is included in the list of important works in the volume, not mentioned in the 
Catalogus Catulogorum (Des. Cat. of Skt. MSS. As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. VII, Intr, p. xii). 


5 Pitre is a surname among the Karhada Brahmanas in Maharastra, and their gotra is 
Vasistha, 
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and his genealogy is given in the last canto :— 


Kasinatha 


| 
X 


Mahadeva 
| 
Hari 


Mahadeva 
Visvanitha 


Date: The work was completed in Randhrabdnatithisammitabdaka Séali- 
váhana íaka i.c. 1550 or 1559 ( ==162S or 1637 A.D.). There is a post colophon 
statement mentioning that one Parafurama copied this Vide svarodaya-kavya 
in Khiagá srabánabhiüyukta Saka i.c. 1575 (—1653 A.D.). ` 


Analysis of contents : 


Canto I. After salutations to Ganeáa, Sarasvati and Srikrsna, the poet 
states it as his object to describe the greatness of Vadesvara whose temple is in 
Guhágrüma standing on the land recovered by Parasuráma from the ocean, 
An account is given of Parasuraáma's life, and of his donating the earth to 
Kaáyapa. On reaching the Sahya mountain in search of a suitable place for 
himself, Parasuráma bathed in the sacred stream springing from Mahabaleéa,® 
worshipped the deity, and requested the ocean to retreat in order to give him 
some footing. On the occan's refusal Parasurama became immensely furious 
and wanted to dry up the ocean by discharging an arrow against it. There 
was some rough shaking and the earth trembled in result, when the ocean 
realised its folly and sought protection of Parasuràma falling at his feet. 
(Ramasdgarasamdgama) 


Canto II. Paraguraima was pacified and forgave the ocean. As the arrow 
he had put to the bow could not be withdrawn, he agreed to discharge it so 
that the ocean could retreat only five or six yojanas (instead of drying it up 
completely.) ‘Thus assured the ocean retired to its abode, and Parasurima, 
keeping the bow strung with arrow on the ground, went to perform his 
evening duties at sunset. While Para$uráma was thus engaged in his evening 
ablutions, a swarm of white ants which were saved by the ocean, began to 


6 Can it be Mahableshwar of the present day, where five sacred streams (Paücagangà) 
have their source ? 
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cut the string in order to repay their obligation to the ocean so that the 
arrow may not go very far. But the string was not affected by their efforts. 
When Paragurama saw the string covered by the ants he cursed them thus : 
*You won't thrive on stone, and whatever you eat anywhere will be turned 
into carth in your mouth". 


Thus frustrated and cursed, they reported the matter to the ocean, who 
pacified them by promising watcr in their mouths. After performing his 
ablutions at dawn the next day, Parasurama discharged the arrow which went 
through clouds with a thundering noise, and exposed land covered with 
corals and pearls, full of hills and water fowls. Then Paragurima descended 
from Mt. Sahyádri accompanicd by some devotees and worshipped Ramakse- 
tra, a hundred yojanas in length and six in breadth, between the Sahya and 
the ocean on onc side and the Vaitarani and the Kerala on the other.’ It is 
also known as Isupita, as it was produced by the fall (pata) of the arrow (isu), 
and Talakunkana, as it is the bottom of Kunkana. While Kuükana, the 
lowland at the foot of the Sahyadri, and Kaunkanas, its residents, are blame- 
worthy, Ramaksctra or Isupáta is a holy place (Ksetranirmána)*. 


Canto III. Suka and Sérana, the trusted spies of Ravana, saw the 
wonderful phenomenon of the land reclaimed from the ocean, and reported 
the matter to thcir master, describing the physical features and valour of the 
person responsible for it. Ravana identified the hero as Parasurama from the 
characteristic marks mentioned by his envoys. Fearing that his city (Lanka) 
would be drowned if Paras$urüma drove away the whole ocean, Ravana set 
out in his Puspaka to make peace with Parasurima. He requested Parasurüma 
to be satisfied with the land already reclaimed and save Lanka, and Parasurama 
granted the prayer, after which Rüvana returned fully satisfied. 


Thereafter the gods and damsels, captive slaves of the demons (Riksasas), 
came to Isupata and began to enjoy there. The demons followed and struck 
them with force. Parasuráma got furious at this, and killed a host of Riksasas. 
Lanka was saved from disaster and submersion only at the intervention of 
Brahma who put Ravana at the leet of Parasurama. The deities thus liberated 
were asked by Paraśurāma to place a part of their merit at the sacred site. 
(Devatasthapana). 


Canto IV. Parasgurima named the mountain, one yojana to the west 
of the Sahya on thc banks of the river Jagatpavanika, as Mahendra on account 


1 ef. Sahyadrikhanda (Bombay, 1877), II, 1. 23-25 (Uttarardha, Adyaya 1, st. 23-5), p. 303 ; 
Saletore, Karaatak, p. 95. This would make the country reclaimed from the ocean one hundred 
yojanas in length and three yojanas in breadth. Vaitarani is taken to be near Nasik. 


8 With this account, cf. Sahyidrikhanda, II. 6-7, pp. 325-7, 330-2, 
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of its similarity with its namesake on the cast. At Ramaksetra Parasuramà 
used to worship Siva. Once in order to test Parasurámas's devotion Siva 
disappeared, and presented himself again on Parasur&m's chanting hymns 
in praise. Siva embraced Parasurüma and said that there was no difference 
between them two. Paraáurüma prayed to Siva to stay in the shrine till 
dissolution of the world, and the Lord granted the prayer. The place where 
Siva resides is the Citravana. It is named Guha because staying there is as 
difficult as the finding of a thing lost in a cave is for myopic people. (Sambhu- 
prasáda). 


Canto V. Various sacred spots created by Parasuráma on the site have 
been enumerated and their greatness and merit mentioncd. Banaganga 
was formed through his arrow charmed with Varunàastra?, Rématirtha was 
consccrated to the south of the mountain at a little distance from the river!?. 
Dalbhya and other sages also created holy places in their hermitages. 


Parasurama then went to the Küveri where the principal Brahmanas 
were from the banks of the Payosni (Payossi-tira-sambhava), and invited them to 
colonise his territory. On their willingness, Para$urama brought sixty families!! 
of holy Gotras with him, and through Viávakarman (the divine architect) 
erected a city like Amarávati. To the cast of the Ksctra and south of the river 
he established houses for the Bráhmaras. The city was named Cittapávana!? 
as it purified (4/pu) the heart (citta) of Paraéuráàma who is Pūrņakāma (whose 
wishes are fulfilled). ‘The Brahmanas residing in the city also came to be 
known as Cittapavana!3, Paragurima enjoined the Brahmanas to observe 
with great festivity Srivana Krsna Trayodaéi as the birthday of the goddess 
Earth. The same is observed even today by the Brahmanas. They were 
promised everlasting protection by Parasurama. 


Hearing of the greatness of the place, there flocked from all quarters a 
number of people of various races, and the city prospered. Paraśurāma made 
all Vipras that came later on, equal sharcrs of his protection. (Ksetraracana- 
varnana). 

9 cf. BG (Bombay Gazetteer), X, p. 356 : Banganga, arrow-spring near Parashuramkshetra. 


19 cf. BG. X, p. 326 ; Ram Tirth, one of the sixty legendary ponds dug by Parasurdma 
is to the east of Chiplun. There is a small temple and rest house close by, and the banks are used 
as a burning ground. 


"o ef. Sahyddrikhanda, IL. 1. 30b, p. 304 : qféego .... qFpTHSNT | 
13 Modern Chiplun. cf. Sahyddrikhanda, II. 1. 40b, p. 304 ; 


quar as ARARAS : | 


13. cf. Satyidrithanda, TI. 1. 37b :.— faga faa AATA ART : | also pp. 304, 327, 
80, etc. 
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Canto VI. Description of the Rama incarnation—generally on the lines 
of the Rémdyana. (Rámavaltaáravarnana). 


Canto VII. Description of the Krsna incarnation—generally on the 
lines of the Harivamsa and the Puranas. — (Krssavatáravarnana). 


Canto VIII. On the advent of Kali, two or three Brahmana lads, under 
the influence of Kali, decided to test the veracity of Paraáuráma's promise of 
everlasting protection, by resorting to fraud. They covered a fake corpse 
and began to lament loudly calling on Parasurama, who instantly appeared 
before them in response. ‘hey stood silent at his approach, and knowing 
their fraud, Parasuráma cursed them that they would thenceforth be known as 
Kütastha Brahmanas'* on account of the deccit practised by them, He 
further declared that he would no longer be visible to any one, but would 
stay incognito!*, 


Hearing this, the old Cittapa Bráhmanas collected together, and prayed 
to Parasurama not to punish all on account of the offence of a few, and sought 
his protection. Parasurima said that it was Kali that was responsible for 
the change in people who now became sinful, etc. He would remain in secret 
on account of Kali and not for any other reason ; but would continue to 
protect those that worshipped him. The Brihmanas erected an idol of 
Parasuràma as directed by him, and worshipped him. 


Mahadeva, the Great Lord, knowing Parasuréima’s intention manifested 
himself in the //iga established by the sage Vyadi, in the village named Guha, 
known as Vadesvara, who is ever watchful of his devotees’ interests. (/támatirod- 
hána). 


Canto IX. On the approach of Kali various sages founded several 
sacred places which came to be known afier the name of their respective 
founders. Bhárgavaksetra or Ràmaksetra became prosperous on account of 
riches pouring in from all places. The country is known as Güdha (deáa) 
because Paraáurüma stays there in secret (güdha). There arose several 
kings in Güdhadesa some of whom ruled over two or three villages guarding 
the frontiers. One of the rulers of Güdhadesa was Kayurdna, whose son 


M / cf. Sahyadrikhan/a, 1I. 20. 25, p. 380: 


EEIEPPEETCIER BE IST HEIDI C LC : 
gaem aft enar: fafaa: «Sun: 


15 The account is given dilferently in the Sahyidrikhauda (p. 328 f). To test Parasuráma's 
promise to appear before them merely on meatal call, Citpivana Brilimanas remembered him, and 
he appeared before them, He cursed them : You will be conceited of your learning, jealous, poor 
with profuse progeny. Your lands will be barren, and you will carn livelihood with great difficulty. 
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Sakurina (later called Sinkurina)'® resided in a fortress in the Guhakanana 
(Guha forest). Sákurána was the paragon of virtues, a great donor, valiant 
soldier, etc. The sacred shrine of Vadesvara lay concealed in the bamboo- 
grove around thc fortress, where Sakurána had placed an army of workers. 
Near the sacred site of Vàdesa was the royal stable where veterinary surgeons 
were in attendance for expectant mares. Among the cows provided for feeding 
the colts with milk was a tawny one from the divine Surabhi family who, 
without being scen by anyone, used to bathe the Vadesvara with her milk. 
The head of the stable, however, suspected the herdsman for the loss of milk, 
and threatened him with dire consequences. The suspects assurances and oaths 
proving of no avail, he promised to keep a watch on the cow. When he found 
the cow showering her milk on the stone (linga), he was enraged : he therefore 
struck her and also broke the stone (/iiga). Instantly, blood oozed out of the 
broken stone (liga). "Ihe herdsman reported the matter to the chief of the 
stable who, on satisfying himself, told it to the king. Sànkurána with his 
ministers hurried to the spot, and ordered the surrounding ground to be cleared. 
Then out of the carth emerged an irregular /iiga, which could not be moved 
even an inch despite strenuous efforts. From the ditch dug out, emerged 
a number of hooded serpents with several heads. The frightened workers 
immediately filled up the ditch. The wise king then thought that the spot 
must be the liaga of the Great God, as it was also known that there was a 
hermitage of Vyüdi near the spot and the sage had established a Zinga. After 
consulting his ministers the king declared that the sacred linga was of Giri£a; 
and as the Lord was scen near Vida (horse-stable), He would be known 
as Vüdesvara. The king decided to erect a palace for the deity.  (Vádes- 
varalingdvirbhava). 


Canto X. Then king Sáhnkurána ordered his minister to make ‘pre- 
parations for constructing a palace—-levelling, filling up, bringing plaster, 
timber, cut stone, artisans, cte. While the dimensions were yet under consi- 
deration, and the king was worried as to the particular unit of measurc- 
ment (on the basis of the multiples of which the superstructures would be 
built) which would give a fitting mansion for the Lord, the king had a strange 
dream. The Lord in thc form of a naked Yogi, Sila in hand, with matted 
locks, besmeared with sacred ashes, directed the king to take the foot of the 
first person he would mect the nest morning as the unit of measurement, 
and asured the king that the palace built on the basis of that unit would satisfy 
Him. The first man the king saw in the morning was a dwarf, a hunchback, 
a Yavana named Gàngadaka, and this made him dejected as the dimensions 
of the shrine constructed on measurements based on the unit of that dwarf's 


Nothing is so far known about Kayurana and Sáükurina, who appear to be local rulers. 
Does Rina at the end of the name stand for Rane? 
11 Such miraculous storics are told about other lingas and icons also. 
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foot would be too small. The dwarf, however, came to their rescue by cutting 
his foot in the middle and asking it to be stretched to the desired length. Thus 
was the site measured out on the basis of the extended unit, and the hunch- 
back shortly attained salvation. The construction of the palace for the Lord 
was then begun in right earncst. 


Jayaériràna!5, son of Jailila, staying on the Duddhiladurga, was a friend 
of Sankuraéna, and he came to Vadesvara with shiploads of fine timber, which 
was used in building the palacial structure. There were ornamental arches, 
pillars, sculptures, and beautiful pictures, as also an cxtensive rampart all 
round. Candigvara and Nandikesvara were properly consecrated, and from 
east onwards were placed, in order, Hanümat, Vivasvat, Visnu, and Mahisasura- 
mardini. Two wells were dug and temple gardens prepared. The ministers, 
members of thc public, and all others provided material according to their 
means : musical instruments, metal serpents, lamps, palanquin, etc. Waving 
of lights was performed thrice daily : morning, noon and evening. On the 
Kartiki Pirnima Braihmanas solicit boons for Sankurana and other devotces. 


In the Kaliyuga, this VadcSvara assumes the form of a /iriga, and stays in 
Ràmaksetra on the shores of the ocean. (Pédesvardlayavarnana). 


Canto XI. To the northwest at a distance of arrow’s throw is the Siva- 
linga known as Rámceáa, established by Sriraima Himsclf when He had come to 
Bhrgupatibhümi (Para$urámabhümi). At the same distance to the southeast 
of Vāđeśvara is the Gharematha dedicated to Srikrsna, started by a Brahmana 
name Ghire.'!® Another famous site is the Garamatha, so called because it 
destroys (fidli=dcstroys) poisonous diseases (garámán), and where the afflicted 
from all parts of the world flock for relicf and salvation. 


At a distance of a yojana to the south of Vàáde$a is the white-lustred cele- 
brated liga Vclaneéa on the sands which immediately fulfills desired objects. 
The village is known as Vclanesvara.?? 


To the northeast about a kroga from Vàdesvara is TarakeSvara, the saviour 
of humanity, and to the northwest at a distance of a yojana from the Vàdeása 
at the top of the mountain is Sankara known as Tiladeva in the forest, an 
ideal place for penance. Women avoid the area for fear of Siva’s curse. A 
curious story is recorded about Taladeva, stating that once in the temple 
festivities on Magha Paficami the Lord created a large stream of water at the 

1$ Here also the name ends in Rina, but his father's name is Jailila, probably Jayalala, 
10 Ghàrc is a surname among Citpávana Brihmanas in Maharastra. 


10. cf, BG, X, p. 374: Velanesvar is a village in Chiplun on the coast line about six miles north 
of the Sastri river mouth. 
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foot of the Bakula tree in response to the earnest prayers of devotees for water 
when they felt thirsty at their meals and there was no water. After answering 
the needs of the people the stream disappeared in a moment. 


Five yojanas to the west of Vüdesvara is Lord Kàrtikeya and also goddess 
Vindhyaviasini. 


These are the principal temples in Güdhadeása. 


Other sacred sites to the north and south of Güdhadesa are: Sangames- 
vara at the confluence of rivers where there are several lingas such as Somesa, 
Saptega, Karnesa, etc. and various idols of Visnu and other deities?!, Kara- 
hateévara is at the top of the mountain. At Saubalagráma is the Someása. 


On the seashore is Kütakesvara in the village bearing the same name. 
Here a tradesman whose ship was sinking, earnestly supplicated the Lord 
offering the contents of the ship if saved. ‘The Lord hearkened to his prayers 
and brought him in safety to the shore. In gratitude the tradesman spent 
his wealth in erecting a palacial structure for the Lord, and abandoned his 
body emaciated by sacred vows by throwing himself off the Bhrgupata. 


Near Gomantaka-ksetra is the Paücagaügaátirtha. Saptakotisvaradeva, 
the fulfiller of all desires stays near by. "Then there is the sacred Gokarna, 
the Kotitirtha on the shores of the ocean. Southwards up to Kerala there 
are well-known ksetras like Subrahmanya. (Rémaksetrintargataksetravarnana) 


Canto XII. At Dalbhya?* which lies at the confluence of the Jagat- 
pivani and the ocean, is the Dalbhyegvara who affords protection to those 
who seck it. The sage Dülbhya worshipped Goddess Ganga and she manifested 
herself at Dalbhya. 


The rivers Savitri and Gayatri rise from the Sahya mountain, and reach 
the ocean after combining. Originally wives of Druhina (Brahma) they 
were cursed to become streams on account of their quarrels regarding seniority. 
At their confluence with the ocean, the divine trio—Brahma, Visnu, and Siva— 
stay in the form of mountains, and at their root is the Suklatirtha, which 
removes blackness, gives salvation to the Pisácas, destroys sins and diseases, and 
grants progeny. l 


3 cf. BG, X. p. 372: Sangameshwar is the meeting of the Alakananda and Varuna. Karnes- 
vara, though named after its founder, the C .lukya king, is said to have been originally built by Paraáu- 
rama, and repaired by Karga (p. 372n). 

vi Me Probably Dabhol. cf. BG, X, p. 326 : Dabhol, at the foot of the hills on the north bank of the 
asigthi. 
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These three mountains are golden, being the divinc trio in reality, though 
they appear as carthen to human eyes in the Kali Age. A story in this con- 
nection testifies to the mountains being of gold. Hearing from the Sata 
(a reciter of the Puránas) in his discourses on the Puránas in the sacred Muk- 
üumandapa at Banaras that the mountains were of gold, the listeners doubted 
the veracity of the statement and discussed whether Sabdapramanya (authority 
of the scriptures) was greater than Pratyaksa (direct evidence, visual) or 
whether the authority of the former lapsed by cux of time. In order to 
ascertain the truth, thev sent a Brāhmaņna to the site, and he brought a handful 
of earth from the mountains to Banaras. The Brahmarga said that so long as 
he was out of Banaras, it was mere earth, but it became full of gold in Banaras. 
After secing the lump full of gold, confidence of the doubters was restored in 
the Vcdas, and they paid homage to the eternal Brahma. 


Suklatirtha is the abode of Hari and Hara and purifies the sinful. At 
Campapuri near the sea are the deities Rimesvara and Gyavanesvara. In 
the well-known lake Dhutasamudra are lotuses of gold, and this fact was 
ascertained by Bráhmanas of Banaras. At the top of Kanakedri is the god 
Kanakegvara. ‘There are several other sacred shrines in this Ksetra such as 
Dàksayani, Gajinana, Visnu, Siva, etc. Among all deities Vadesvara is the 
supreme one like the central bead in a garland. (Rdmaksetravarnana). 


Canto XIII. Sridhara, a learned Brihmasa expert in all Sastras and 
Yoga Siddhis, approached the king and sought permission to found a city on 
the sands under the protection of Vàdesa, the conditions being that no taxes 
were to be paid to the king for the first twenty-five years, and later, only a 
sixth of 90 per cent of the income was to be paid as tax, The king agreed and 
gave the undertaking under his seal. 


Sridhara began construction on an auspicious day. Thousands of 
Kadalis (plantains), betelnut trees, coconuts, jack fruits, pomegranates, 
lemons, etc., as also creepers were planted. Several canals, ponds, and wells 
were dug with water-machines and Rahatta (wheel)? fixed to them. The 
place soon became full of trees and herbs. Then Sridhara divided the village 
in two parts, Rámcáa near the ocean being at its centre. He placed Cittapa 
Vipras according to order in various houses in different Wadis (Vàti). To 
the south was established the Ksctrapala, and to the north the Varadàmbika, 


38 cf. the beautiful stanza in the text, XIII. 17: 


"DW a fara aera 
au a wrerfaqarfedt 71 
BAN aqi a ur 
TTA WIS : di 
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the lamp in whose temple, though unprotected, is not put out even in strong 
wind. A temple of Durga was also erected, and annual Navaratra festivities 
in her honour started. For the upkeep and maintenance of Vadesa, Rimesa, 
Garimatha, Devi, and the tutelary deities ficlds were donated. Learned 
Brahmanas were presented with Agrahiras (donated lands or villages). 
Cattlesheds were constructed, and water-buckets and fountains were placed 
in several localities for cattle. Firm pillars were erected in cowpens, on 
roads, and at several places for the convenience of cattle. 


At the seashore was established a cemetery, incre burning at which brings 
salvation even to sinners. 


On his way back after worshipping Rama, Sridhara found the river 
Tamra in spate, but crossed it after placing a stone on his head. Finding 
blood on the stone after it was thrown away, Sridhara, through divine sight, 
knew it to be the image of Bhairava, and established it in the centre of the 
village. The terrible deities Vágisvari, Sénti and Bhavuki were consccra- 
tated as the wives of Bhairava ; and potters and goldsmiths were entrusted 
with the maintenance of tlie temple of Bhavuka with a good ficld set apart. 
A temple of Ganesa with face inwards, known as Siddhapitha, was also 
erected. For the performance of Divya (ordeals), Sridhara erected a Dharma- 
stambha in front of Durgà. The Vrttis (provisions) made for Devas and 
Brahmanas were made permanent. 


It was ordained that the non-twicc born should be well outside the village, 
while the brave and weapon-wielders among them may stay just on its out- 
skirts. There were threé thoroughfares in the town for the twiceborn, and 
one outside on the seashore for the Südras and others. It was further ordained 
that no impure objects be brought inside the town, nor should the Yavanas 


stay in it, and if at all they happened to stay in future, there should be no 
cow-slaughter. 


The whole account of the foundation of the town, etc., was engraved on 
copperplates with royal seals, and these were buried for the information 
of future kings. The town was named Guhégara by Sridhara. Durgd and 
Vüdeésvara protect the town just as parents protect their son through love. 


The king levied no taxes according to his promise, and the town prospered. 


Two brothers, Gangidhara and Divakara, founded respectively 
Muruvada™ and Dipa, which are on the seashore towards the north. 


** Muruvada is Murud, and Dipa may probably be Diva, about cight miles from Govalkot 
the landing place for Chiplun (BG, X, p. 7). x à à 
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The deity in Guhagrama is Vadeévara and Garámatha. In Guhàgráma, 
Vadeda offers Bhukti, Ramesa, Mukti, Durgi, success everywhere, and Garā- 
matha removes all afflictions. The residence in Rimaksetra,—especially in 
Güdhadesa,—particularly in Guhigrima is the result of considerable merit. 


As Vàüdesvara is the chief among the tirthas, Guhagara is the best among towns. 
(Guhágaragrámavarnana). 


Canto XIV. Finally are given stanzas in praise of Vàdesvara and Garà- 
matha, and Krsna is praised in Saptavibhaktika Stotra. At the end comes the 
genealogy of the poet which has been considered earlier.  (Devastavana)?*. 


'5 Iam continuing my investigations about the identification of placcenames with the help 
of Survey Maps, Lists of Villages, ete. T shall be grateful for any furtuer information about place- 
names, and other particulars mentioned above. 
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Index of proper names and place names occurring in the Vade§s- 
varodaya-Kavya. (N. B. Roman and Arabic numerals refer respectively to 
the number of Canto and Stanza in the VadeSvarodaya-Kavya.) 


amra II. 49 

agug II 54 

«wf XII. 22, 27, 39 
aaar XII. 52 

wife VII. 22 

mga XI. 44 

amu IX. 13 

aaa V. 13 

gem II. 55-58 

ziat XI. 46 

aw ta II. 47; XI. 60 
@z XI. 39 

rgt XIIL. 68 

mms XI. 8, 9 

mT X. 11 

ami XII. 20 

yam XIII. 75; XIV. 24, 27 
qam I. 4; XIII. 60, 77 
qaam VIII. 46; XIII. 75 
qaa V. 11 

qzž IX. 9-11 

qm, afeti XI. 58 
qiaraxr IX. 4 

Trae fife VII. 3 

mar did VII. 5; XI. 54 
um XI. 7 

areas XI.5,7,8 

arr XII. 49 

framed IX. 11; XI. 34 
Paria qx V. 30-32 
maiat XII. 49 

smemadi IV. 3; V. S; XII. 1 
sam X. 23 

wear X. 23 

zma XI, 21 
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agen LI 54, 58, 59 
arat XIII. 37 
qiue XI. 19, 20 
faam X. 1 
aem XIII. 1 
fam XIII. 68 
dm XIII. 68, 69 
qana XII. 50, 51 

et XI. 54, 55 
moft V. 13, 14 
qea XI. 39 
fat XIV. 24 
amrat V. 2 
gqfaegt X. 23 
ması adr XII. 42 
agaba I. 28 
qam I. 18; IV. 2, 3 
qfagausq XII. 49 
qeas XIII. 68, 69 
waaa II. 53; X. 45 
qaii V. 4 
waa XI. 1 
xmuax XIII. 33, 34 
amm adr XIII. 40 
aat I.6; VIII. 46; IX. 22, 52; X. 43; XII. 57, 58; XIV. 1 ff 
qoaa XI. 14,16 
avit II. 46, 47 
safe VIII. 45; IX. 50 
amemadr XIII. 41 
amfearg IX. 4 
fsrásax XI. 57 
qasdi XLI. 22-24, 26,48 
staz XIII. 1 ff, 69 
wq XI. 41, 42 
quema XI. 56 
waníz I. 20; 1I. 44, 46, 56; III. 3; IV. 2; IX. 6 
agim IX. 3; X. 42 
amga IX. 39; X. 1, 23, 25, 41 
wifasft XII. 20 
gaam XI. 61 
diem XI. 45 


ZARATHUSHTRA AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 
(APROPOS OF A RECENT WORR)* 


By A. ESTELLER, 5. T. 


This voluminous work could be properly termed a *'Summary-Encyclo- 
pedia of the Gáthás " ; and a real encyclopedia it is, not only on the religion 
and ethics of the Zarathushtrian sermon-songs but also on their language, 
both philologically and stylistically, and on their text criticism. It is the 
ripe fruit of a life's work in which love’s labour and labour's love have created 
a monument of painstaking scholarship and scholarly reverence and devotion. 
As a complete Vademecum to the Gàthà study it neglects no aspect which 
may interest the scholar. 


The text is given stanza by stanza with an ingenious system of word 
numeration that allows even the novice to check the translation and to criticize 
its value. Incidentally, we would have liked a continuous text of each gatha, 
besides the stanza-wise analysis, for the sake of easy reference and bird’s eye- 
view of their contents as a whole. "The bibliography is select and satisfactory 
in the main. We miss though the works of Nyberg and Wykander who have 
been active in cognate fields, as well as "Les composés de lAvesta" by 
Duchesne-Guillemin. Also, as regards the connection of Zarathushtra with 
the “Magi”, the works by Messina, S.J., and, above all, “Les Mages Héllenisés” 
by Bidez and Cumont would fill obvious gaps. 


There is an interesting appendix on “The family of Zarathushtra”. This 
is ina way a welcome and breezy critical discussion that throws courageous- 
ly overboard the impedimenta of all legendary after-thought and later fancy 
work not rarely adhered to by certain Parsi writers who give undue credence to 
late Avestan or Pahlavi sources. But why all the effort to turn Zarathushtra 
into a celibate, when the whole atmosphere and tradition of Indo-Iranian 
culture in its ancient stages, and more especially in all the historically known 
Zoroastrian trend, is so definitely against such a conception ? As well try to 
make Moses a celibate, or Mahommed. The Duddhistic and Jaina celibate 
trends come from quite a different milieu and are best explained by the influ- 
ence of non-arya cultural clements. Is this not a case of retroactive projection 
of later ideals influenced by modern or specifically Christian ideas ? Else it is 
hard to see how Zarathushtrianism and celibacy, as an ideal, can go together 
if cultural and religious history means anything at all. Isn't herca noble wish 


* The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra. Ry I.J. S. ‘Taraporewala. (Bombay, Taraporewala, 
1981—-Rs. 25) pp. XLII+ 1166, 
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the father to an unlikely thought ? And that holds true cven if what the author 
says about insufficient documentation is correct. "Argumentum c silentio" 
would here be its own treacherous self, since there is no reason why we should 
dcem it necessary for Zarathushtra to mention his own family in his solemn 
Gáthá-scrmons. 


This example leads us to the sezen fundamental principles which the author 
considers as the corner-stone of his work. There is a praisc-worthy straight- 
forwardness in the clearness with which he states them in his introduction. 


With the first two (Gàthàs to be explained by themselves ; Vedic language 
nearest point of reference) no quarrel is possible, if well understood.—The 
third (unit of verse =unit of sense) is more controversial especially if too rigidly 
meant as: unit of verse =pâda, and not—two-páda line, in particular in the 
“anushtubh”-type.—The fourth (language rather simple) is acceptable. 


But the fifth (Gàthà thought profound) is not to be taken for granted, 
merely because the text is religious or belongs to a scripture, but must be 
proved ; and the fact that a thoughtful soul like our author can find in it an 
ever decper meaning may merely show that he can think deep and then read 
his own deep thought into the text. Is this not what a master-mind like 
Shankara often did with the Veda and the Upanishads? And it is here that 
subjectivism raises its ugly head ! 


And now for the sixth principle. (the Gàthás are spiritual in fullest 
sense). This is again a real “ petitio principii"; and en passant we may remark 
that whoever does not sce the abysmal difference (from the point of view of 
historical interpretation) between Jesus Christ as “the Good Shepherd" with 
his original symbolism, and Krishna “the cowherd” with his (alas ! only too 


real) gopis symbolified by a later refined religiosity—should try and think again. 


But the root-evil is in the next “petitio principii", which is at the bottom 
of the previous one and is involved in the author's 7// principle (past prophets 
speak out of fullness of wisdom). That can only be said of God, not of limited 
man even as a prophet, for even through his prophets God speaks adapting 
himself to the needs and progress of mankind, and prophets get only the limited 
wisdom that is needed for their task in a particular culture level. This reviewer 
is a believing Christian, but he could never think of attributing to, say, a 
Moses of the Bible the “fullness of wisdom" that would prevent him from 
believing that the heavens were solid as a mighty stone-vault or that the sun 
turned round the earth—which he sincerely did as a truc child of his own times 
—or from regulating very material details of the Hebrew’s daily life and 
work. There is a natural progress even in religious revelation and thought, 
and not every prophet sees everything. Besides, that a religious leader is a 
prophet must be duly proved—for it means infinitely more than being a religious 
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leader, even a great one, which we can readily grant to Zarathushtra. And why 
cannot a religious leader be concerned also with real cattle, and be subject 
to the limitations in knowledge and to the influence of mythical traditional 
beliefs of his own culture and times? A scholarly work cannot assume, but 
must prove. 


A FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 


In connexion with liis principles the author implies that, as a devout 
Zoroastrian, he can understand Zarathushtra better than anyone not of the fold. 
Leaving aside the fact that many an orthodox Zoroastrian will strongly deny 
him the right to interpret the Gathas in the critical and progressive way he 
does in the name of Zoroastrianism, there is some justification in his claim ; 
but only some —accompanicd by a corresponding danger : that which the great 
Sàyana incurred—of reading into older stages what he has absorbed in the 
very different atmosphere of his own times. We think, on the contrary, that 
provided a scholar has a sense for religious values and a sincere desire for 
truth coupled with the will to take pains and listen also to those of the fold 
with an open mind he can come to understand full well another religion, 
even though he may not accept it. But both types must divest themselves of 
the treacherous prejudice that because a thing is not acceptable as religious 
to them now it could not be so cither to the people in the past. This reviewer 
does not accept as his own religious duty whatever is considered such by 
Moses or the old Testament, but he has no difficulty in realising that it was 
so considered by the Hebrew people, or in appreciating the religious values 
that were involved for them. By any other attitude or exclusivistic claim we 
merely renounce the possibility of understanding one another in spite of our 
efforts *sucà mananhá''—a solution of despair which we refuse to accept, as 
equivalent to spiritual isolationism and defcatism. What one man can 
understand, other men can also. To give up that healthy principle is to evade 
the issue. Many a Hindu thinker has tried this same sort of “escapism” 
when faced by scholarly “Westerners”. But is this not at bottom the same 
"superiority complex" with which some “Westerners” (thank God, not the 
best !) have at times considered the “Orientals” incapable of understanding 
the West and its cultural values? And are they not all equally wrong? 


That the author’s principles in their mixture of scholarly balance with 
biassing pre-conceptions can lead astray we shall now exemplify in a couple 
of cases taken at random but typical enough. On p. 17 the words of the 
“Ahuna vairya" prayer: ''asát-cit haca” are translated ‘‘by-reason-of the- 
store-of-(his) Asa." Here the particle "cit" is connected (philologically !) 
with the root “‘ci:ki” (to collect, to gather), identical with the Sanskrit one, 
without any consideration for grammatical construction (which makes it 


Il 
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unequivocally an enclytic particle !) merely because it rounds off the meaning 
into something like “punya samcaya"—a thing that is perfectly alien to the 
context and to the need of the text interpretation, which rather points to the 
very sensible translation by the great Dartholomae (p. 22), though one could 
stress more (as the author docs elsewhere) the personification of the three "Holy 
Immortals” referred to in the praycr.—In Yas. 30, 5 ** y» xraodistang ase no vasté 
is translated “‘whoso would-clothe-himself in Light imperishable”, applying 
it to the ordinary believer (!) because of a misconceived metrical division 
and of a rigid application of the third principle above. ‘This makes the author 
declare a transparent form like “vast”? as subjunctive aorist (to force it to fit 
in with the following ‘‘xynaosan” !), and then twist “‘xraodistang asano” to mean 
"Light imperishable"—^when it really means “ the stonc-hard-est heavens" 
which the supreme might of Spenta Manyu can put on like a mere garment, 
in the powerful (even if scientifically mistaken !) poetic expression repeated in 
Yt. 13,3 with reference to Ahura Mazda himself. This is. definitely no progress 
over Bartholomae; quite thc opposite: these are “‘magni passus, sed extra viam". 
And we cannot understand why the author, so meticulous otherwise, omits to 
mention loth the old conception of the sky as a solid stone-vault (just because 
Zarathushtra “could not possibly" have meant such a “‘silly” thing. but some- 
thing more profound ^) or the alternative analysis of vasté as pres. átman. 


Such lapses are bound to detract from the value of the work. And, 
obviously, if the rigid application of the third principle about the metric unit, 
and the metric analysis itself leads to such consequences, both the principle 
and the metrical schemes must be thoroughly revised, for there must be 
something very wrong with them. 


` The above criticisms will show that this work is the synthetic product of a 
trimárti-like author : a “conservative believer", a “philological scholar” and a 
"modern religious thinker" combined, whose three aspects—of preserver, 
créator and destroyer of the conv entionally- traditional "Zoroastrianism"—at 
times combine to create constructive harmonies, but also on other occasions 
appear antagonistic and rather defeat one another's purpose by unduly 
encroaching upon onc another's preserves. This is possibly due to the avowed- 
ly apologetic trend that has consciously, and still more subsconsciously, in 
spité of his sincere efforts, influenced the author's life's work. From the 
remark by Prof. E. G. Browne (p. X) in his undergraduate days in Cambridge 
and his own rude shock and hurt feelings when faced by the scholarly trans- 
lations of the Zoroastrian texts, there was born in him a noble desire to vindicate 
those very texts : to find a translation and explanation that could bring Aim 
satisfaction and spiritual comfort, and at the same time establish the fullest 
possible confirmation that the message of Zarathushtra was wholly spiritual 
and that it could compare with the very highest that can be found in any other 
faith (p. XT). 
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The advantages both and disadvantages of such an attitude --its sustaining 
fire of enthusiam and sympathctic spirit and liumane readiness to give the 
benefit of the doubt on the onc hand, but on the other the danger of the wish 
being father to the thought, the unconscious tendency to read into the text the 
beautiful things that one would like to find there for one’s own satisfaction and 
spiritual comfort, in one word : subjcctivism—are plain for all to sce, and 
in the opinion of this reviewer buth trends have exerted a considerable influence 
on this work (as evidenced by thc fundamental principles scrutinized above) 
conferring upon it some of its most appealing traits as well as sorne of its most 
friable features. The “philological scholar" of our "trimürti? is a most 
painstaking worker and a bece-like gatherer of materials for criticism—it is 
mostly a pleasure to walk by his side on the road of research. But once let 
the "modern religious thinker” tinker with those very same materials, and 
the two make very strange bed-fellows ; still more so if the “conservative 
believer” joins hands with them in the noble desire of showing that it all is 
wholly spiritual and that it can compare with the highest found anywhere 
else. . .. And yet the “modern religious thinker” is au inspiring companion, 
full of the loftiest sentiments, and the “conservative believer" is a noble- 
hearted, sober, and far from undiscriminating or fanatical personality. In 
fact cach one of them separately claims our sympathetic, sincere regard ; but 
the three, when together, put us on our guard and force us to not infrequent 
disagreement. 


Yet when one has come to realise //iut —and the author's most Zoroastrian- 
like sincerity (“asat-cit hacà " indeed !) puts all his cards on the table for 
anyone to sce, and so realise it—then one’s appreciation of the author's magni- 
licent. achievement remains undimincd and undiminished. To the Gàthàs 
he is and will remain a veritable modern Sayána (with all the qualities and limita- 
tions of that great and encyclopedic Sanskrit scholar) and his work will con- 
stitute a mile-stone—especially for India and for all those who cannot have the 
chance of perusing the deep studies consecrated to the Gathas by scholars and 
in languages other than English, especially in German. 


But there is another very precious advantage accruing. His book makes it 
possible to open (besides the minds of many of his co-rcligionists, as well as of 
others, to further ficlds and pastures new) a new cra in our Indian Universities 
by allowing the study of the Gathic language to become a special subject or 
paper (in conjunction with the philological ‘study of the Vedic sister-tongue) 
separated—as it is high time that it should be (at least optionally)—from the 
Pahlavi, with a view to the scientific study of the Aryan group of languages 
together with Ancient Persian. Thus it will broaden the circle of Indian 
students who can take an interest in those precious ancient monuments of a 
sister-culture—which has up to now been kept as a far too narrow preserve of a 
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dwindling number of Madressa pupils who mostly undertake it only in view 
of their hereditary priesthood. It is indeed up to the cultural traditions of 
the Parsi community to help break down those narrow walls for the general 
cultural benefit, as well as for their own advantage, by getting their 
traditional scriptures more widely known and better appreciated. 


It is precisely a long-standing love lor thosc ancient treasures that has 
prompted this reviewer to give to a work of so much importance the full atten- 
tion that it deserves. All the more since a genuine feeling of respect and 
friendship for the author has been for him one of the most prized fruits of his 
connexion with Avestan studies. 
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The Raja was in the meanwhile [frantically urging the Viccroy to send 
the Jesuit astronomers posthaste, and had sent a Brahman to Surat to conduct 
them to his court.! But it was only late in October, 1738, that they could 
proceed on the voyage to Surat, Writing to Jai Singh on the occasion of their 
departure, the Viceroy observed : 

“The great esteem which I cvince from the correspondence with your 
Highness makes mc seize every occasion 1 can have for it, and being 
pleased to reccive the letter of Your Highness which reached me here 
in the middle of the monsoon, I waited for this opportunity of my 
ships setting sail in order to send this letter to Your Highness in 
the company of the Jesuit Mathematicians, who go to Surat to be 
conducted from that port to Your Highness's presence. 1 do hope 
that they will satisfy Your Highness, the news of which will requite 
me enough for the great care and diligence I had to exercise in order 
to bring them from Europe despite the difficulties of a long voyage. 
‘This circumstance coupled with the arrival of the ships too late 
in the season is the cause of so much delay in the departure of these 
fathers”? 

But the fathers were required to wait for some time more at Surat owing 
to Nadirshah’s invasion of Northern India. And it was only after a year 
when news arrived of thc departure of his army that they were allowed to 
resume their journey. "They reached Jaipur on March 4, 1740, and werc 
warmly received. "They were given a house for their residence and chairs 
to sitin European fashion. When Fr. Gabelsberger fell ill, the Raja would 
send messengers to inquire after his health. The Raja would assist at mass 
with duc reverence, and would leave substantial gifts at the altar. He made 
them an allowance of P 5 a day, besides Rs. 5 weekly for Church expenses. 
When the Mughal Eniperor invited Fr. Strobel to Delhi, the Raja more than 
once found excuses for delay. He even wanted to send him as a delegate to 
the Pope and to the Kaisar.? 


In 1741 Fr. Gabelsberger died, followed two years later by the Raja 
himself, when, says Tod, ‘Three of his wives and several of his concubines 
ascended the funeral pyre, on which, science expired with him."* Within sixty 
years of Jai Singh's death, the observatory was allowed to go into ruin, the 
MSS. became scattered and many of thc instruments were sold as copper.* 


Three years after Jai Singh’s death, F'r. Strobel obtained leave to proceed 
to Delhi in the expectation, which was not fulfilled, of a monthly allowance 
of Rs. 100 from the Great Mughal. In 1749 he was transferred to Narwar, 
and left that place after a few years for Delhi and Agra. He died at Agra in 
1758 and lies buried in the Martyr's Chapel.* i 

1 Ibid, No. 105, p. 213. 3 Ibid, No. 117, p. 237. 3 Maclagan, op. cit., p. 135. 


* Tod, Annals and Antiquilics of Rajasthan (Ed. Wm. Crooke, Oxford Press, 1920), Vol. III, p. 1356. 
5  Hosten, op. cit, pp. 38-30 ; Rousselet, op. cit. § Maclagan, loc. cit. 


THE SCAVENGERS OF THE NIMAR DISTRICT IN MADHIYA 
PRADESH 


Bv SmEkPHEN lucns ; 


Dr. C. von Fürcr-Haimendorf, in his preface to my book “The Children 
of Hari" (Vienna 1950) expounds with convincing arguments the thesis that 
untouchability started in an urban civilisation. It is in towns that the wealthier 
citizens attain a level of culture and sophistication which sets them apart from 
the ordinary manual labourer. The poorer classes, on the other hand, are 
likely to live in squalor such as is seldom found in rural environment. Where 
an unclean occupation added to the unhygienic conditions of their quarters, 
it may well have resulted in the banishment of such people to the outskirts 
of the scttlements. In a socicty where personal cleanliness was largely idza- 
tified with ritual purity, the ‘unclean’ occupations of certain menial classes 
would obviously have excluded them from participation in many ritual activi- 
ties. ‘They and their work would have seemed not only repugnant, but fraught 
with the danger of pollution, aud they themselves may gradually have been 
treated as ‘untouchable.’ When the growth of scttlements necessitated the 
employment of scavengers, these ‘untouchables’ were the obvious recruits for 
such menial and unpleasant service. Once untouchability had developed 
in urban settlements, its gradual spread to the villages was inevitable, for it is 
everywhere the towns which set the standard. 


This theory of Dr. Fürer-Haimendorf is well borne out by the conditions 
of life and work which affect the scavengers of the NiMar District in Madhiya 
Pradesh. 


The sweepers of the Nimar District go under the names Mehtar, Bhangi, 
Chuhra, or Haddi. ‘The name Mehtar (prince) is the most common designa- 
tion of the caste. The Census of India 1931 (vol. XII, part II, p. 400. Nagpur 
1932) gives the number of Hindu Mehtars in the Nimar District as 1:775 
(938 males and 837 females), while only one Mehtar was returned as Moham- 
medan and none as Christian or Sikh. 


The Nimar scavengers have no traditions, historical or mythical, as to 
the origin of their caste or the degrading position of the profession. They 
must have come to the Nimar in the wake of the higher Hindu castes when, 
after the devastating wars which had swept over the country in the first half of 
the 19th century, the district was once again peopled by farmers settling down 
to the peaceful cultivation of the soil. Sweepers at Pandhana remember 
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that their forefathers had come from Jodhpur State in Rajputana at the time 
when the railway lines were being laid through the Nimar District. This 
happened in the years 1870 and 1874 (R. V. Russell : C. P. Gazetteers : 
Nimar District, vol. A, p. 141, Allahabad 1908). 


The Mchtars of the Nimar are of mixed racial constitution, as they freely 
admit outsiders into their community. Members of almost all castes who for 
social or moral offences are expelled by their own communities find refuge with 
them. The ritual of admission is simple : After a caste headman (jat patel ) 
and other influential Mchtars have agreed to receive the aspirant into the caste. 
a Mehtar barber (naz) cuts the hair of the applicant who then takes a bath in 
water fetched by Mehtars. ‘The neophyte pays a fec of seven rupees to the 
caste headman and gives a dinner to a number of Mchtars. They eat with 
him and indicate by this common meal that they now regard him as a 
caste fellow. Very poor people are often admitted without any ceremonies ; 
also the caste dinner is sometimes dispensed with. Women and girls belong- 
ing to other castes are admitted without any ceremonies ; they become mem- 
bers of the caste by marrying a Mchtar. Once a member of any caste of the 
District has officially joined the Mehtar caste, he has no chance of ever return- 
ing to his original caste. For though a few low castes as for instance the Bala- 
his, Mahars or Chamars, may readmit a member of their caste who has for 
some time associated with Mchtars, they will not receive him back once he 
has officially joined that caste. 


A man who is admitted into the sweeper caste may retain his original 
clan name and consequently be regarded as the founder of a new clan in the 
Mehtar community. Women from outside are of course admitted into the 
clan of their Mchtar husbands. But if an aspirant prefers to change his original 
clan and to be adopted by a Mehtar clan, he pricks his leg and draws a few 
drops of blood which he pours into a glass of water. A member of the Mehtar 
clan who is ready to adopt the new member also cuts his leg and pours a few 
drops of his blood into the same glass. 'Tlien both men drink of the mixture. 
By this ceremony the newcomer is adopted into the Mehtar clan. 


Unless a man is adopted by onc of thc original Mehtar clans, he is always 
in danger of not being recognised as a fully qualified member of the caste. 
The other Mchtars may not even eat and intermarry with his family. In the 
region of Khalwa, about thirty miles cast of Khandwa, the central town in 
the Nimar, a group of Mchtar families arc in such a predicament. It happened 
in this way: A Korku (aboriginal tribe of the district) fell in love with a 
Mehtar girl and married her. His caste fellows naturally outcasted him 
and he joined the Mehtars. In the course of time his brother joined him, and 
some other Korkus who had for one or the other reason been outcasted. 
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When their children grew up, they married among themselves. ‘Thus a sepa- 
rate endogamous scction of Korku Mehtars was formed in the villages around 
Khalwa. The other Mehtars do not recognise this group as of equal rank ; 
they do not cat or intermarry with them. 


Such a small isolated group shunned by even the lowest ranks of Hindu 
society may at times have much to suffer under the curse of untouchability. 
I quote one case for illustration : Some years ago it happened at a village near 
Khalwa that one of the Korku Mchtars died. His relatives were far away ; 
and the sweepers of the nearest market-place refused to bury him because he 
did not belong to their caste section. The deceased left a widow with two 
small children who between themselves were unable to carry the corpse to the 
burial ground. Since the body had to be disposed of and the high-caste 
people refused to have anything to do with it, members of the next higher caste, 
Balahis, solved the problem in the following manner : they made a bullock- 
cart ready and drove it before the hut of the dead sweeper. Then the widow 
with great difficulty dragged the body of her husband out of the hut and with a 
beam lied it on the cart. She herself had to drive the cart to the burial 
ground, where the Balahis dug a shallow grave. The widow, unable to lift 
the heavy body of her husband from the cart, caught the legs of the corpse 
and thus dragged the body to the grave, rolled him into it and covered the 
grave with stones and mud. Tears were streaming down her cheeks and heavy 
sobs heaved her chest during this sad performance, while the Balahis looked 
on without lifting a hand. They would have been outcasted, had they even 
touched the body. 


CASTE ORGANISATION 


The Mehtar caste of the Nimar consists of a number of clans which are 
ruled by caste headmen (jat-patel). Every headman is in charge of the 
Mechtar families residing in certain villages and is assisted in the exercise of his 
functions by a council of four or five men. His office is hereditary ; but 
sometimes other persons too are made headmen who through wealth, cleverness 
or the talent of bold and ready elocution have acquired some reputation. 
The clection of a new caste headman is celebrated by a banquet at his expense 
and confirmed by the payment of a certain sum of money to the caste com- 
munity. A new turban (fagri) is tied around his head as symbol of his new 
dignity. Gaste headmen may also be deposed by the community if they are 
permanently incapacitated in the fulfilment of their duties. They may even 
be outcasted like any other members of their caste, and are unable to exercise 
their office as long as they are out of caste. But when they are reconciled to 
the community, they again assume their dignity of headmanship. Caste 
headmen are called sri-panch or chaudhari. 
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The Mchtars of the Nimar District have retained a fairly strict caste 
discipline. They prefer to settle their own affairs and disputes among them- 
sclves without the interference of the civil authorities. The caste council 
(panch), presided upon by the caste head man, comprises either only a committee 
of four or five caste notables, or the whole male caste membership of a certain 
area. Only when important cases are to be discussed, are all the caste members 
summoned to a mecting ; ordinary caste affairs are settled by the committee 
headed by the jat-patel. This caste council settles all disputes, imposes punish- 
ment consisting in fines, compulsory dinners and excommunication from the 
caste. In short, it exercises that jurisdiction over the caste members which 
tradition and general consent concede to it. It thus appears that the caste 
organisation is based upon the principle of a primitive democracy. 


Offences against the caste laws are generally punished by the imposition 
of a fine which in case of repctition of the offence may be doubled. If the 
culprit does not submit to the decision of the caste council, he may be outcasted ; 
but this supreme puniskn cnt is rarcly inflicted. An obstinate sinner is often 
morc efficiently brought to his senses by corporal punishment : some Mcehtars 
fall upon him and give him a sound thrashing. After that he is usually willing 
to comply with the sacred traditions of the caste. Expulsion from the caste 
which is resorted to only in extreme cases is a severe punishment : the caste 
members must break off all social relations with the outcaste ; only a man of 
strong character and indcpendent means could stand it for any longer time. 


The authority of the caste headmen and thcir council depends to a large 
degree on their personal integrity and ability, as also on the submission and 
obedience of the caste members. Nowadays the complaint is often heard that 
in modern times the authority of the caste headmen is on the decline, due to the 
rise of a revolutionary spirit in the younger generation and the inability of 
the caste authorities to mcct new conditions and tendencies. The result is 
that with the relaxation of the caste control the standard of morality is also 
gradually sinking. Because breaches of the caste rules can no more be punished 
with the old severity, such offences naturally are on the incrcasc. Cases of 
defiance of formerly undisputed caste laws and traditions are frequent. (Cf. 
S. Fuchs : Changes and Developments in the Population of the Nimar District 


in the Central Provinces of India. Anthropos. Fribourg. Vol. XLI-XLIV. 
1946-1949. p. 55). 


A caste headman exercises his jurisdiction only within the range of his 
own circle of villages, but his advice or warning is heeded also outside his 
jurisdiction. The jat-patc! enjoys a fairly unlimi‘ed authority, as against his 
decision an appcal is possible only to a general caste council. Its convocation 
entails heavy expenses ; for the conveners must entertain at their own expense 
all attendants of the mecüng. Naturally such meetings are rare. 


12 
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While the jat-patel is, so to say, the civil authority of the caste, its spiritual 
head and guide is the Mehtar sadhu or guru. "The Mehtar sadhus are recognised 
as religious teachers only by their own caste members, who also support them. 
Every family pays about two rupees a year for the subsistence of their. religious 
teacher. The office of à Mehtar sadhu (who is allowed to marry) is hereditary. 
He may belong to any of the Hindu sects whose religious tenets and doctrines 
he expounds to his followers and supporters on occasional or regular annual 
visits. He cannot well be called a priest though he acts as such on certain 
occasions, as most of the sacrifices are performed by the head of the family 
himself. The services of the sadhu as performer of certain rites arc required 
only in weddings and funcral ceremonies. 


Mehtars who—in greater numbers than the Census of India indicates— 
have embraced cither Islam or Sikhism, submit themselves to the religious 
guidance of their new faith, and this the more readily, because they expect 
from their change of religion a certain improvement of their degraded social 
status, since allegedly neither Mohammedans nor Sikhs acknowledge the 
Hindu caste system. However, it is hardly to be expected that even after 
conversion the social stigma vanishes at once. ‘The Mehtar Sikhs are looked 
down upon by the other Sikhs who are not Mehtars. ‘The same experience 
Mehtars make when they turn Mohammedans. But they are confident that 
once they give up their degrading profession, their children or children’s children 
may bc accepted as equals by Mohammedans or Sikhs. With this I do not, 
however, want to imply that the wish for a rise in social status is the sole motive 
for the Mehtars’ conversion to Islam or Sikhism. Both Sikhs and Mohamme- 
dans make religious propaganda among the low castes with the view to their 
conversion, and the teachings of Mohammed and Guru Nanak may have some 
appeal to the religious spirit of the Mehtars. 


The Hindu Mchtar gurus regard themselves as superior to the ordinary 
Mchtars. In consequence they do not inter-dine nor inter-marry with them. 
A sadhu generally only marries another sadhu’s daughter. 


Another caste official of the Mchtars is the hereditary keeper of their 
gencalogical register. He is called rao or bhat. THe makes his yearly round 
in the villages of his charge and enters the names of the new-born babies and 
newly marricd couples into his register against the payment of a small fcc. 
It is his job to sec that no marriages be contracted in a forbidden degree of 
relationship. 


The Mehtar rao is of lower rank than the ordinary Mehtar and generally 
may not inter-dine and inter-marry with the other Mehtars. 
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Since no barber of the Hindu Nai caste will cut the hair or shave the 
beard of Mehtars, the latter have their own barbers (nai). But these are 
only found in bigger places where the Mehtar community is large enough 
to support a barber. In small communities the Mehtars do this service to 
each other. But even in towns and market-places the barber has not sufficient 
work and income, and must do sweeper work at least as a supplementary 
occupation. Besides his barber work the nai is often called to act as master of 
ceremonics at important caste affairs, at a wedding or funeral feast, at the 
admission or readmission of a person into the caste. 


r The Mehtar barber too ranks lower than the ordinary Mehtar who 
does not cat nor inter-marry with him. Since the number of barber families 
is low, they find it difficult to observe the laws of exogamy. For this reason 
first cousins of barbers are allowed to marry. ‘They may also inter-marry with 
the raos. 


MARRIAGE 


Like all Hindu castes also the Mchtars practice clan exogamy. Thus a 
boy may not be married to a girl of his father’s clan, of his maternal uncle’s 
clan, nor of his father’s maternal uncle’s clan. A widow, moreover, may not 
marry a member of her late husband’s clan, except his younger brother who 
has the first claim on her after his elder brother’s death. 


Child marriage is the usual practice, but it is not strictly prescribed by 
law. ‘The wedding rites are the same as those prevalent among other low 
Hindu castes. Bride and groom are anointed with turmeric (haldi) for seven 
days previous to the wedding. The date of the wedding is fixed by a Brahman 
or by a Mchtar magician (barwa) who announces the date when in trance. 
The essential wedding rite consists in the couple’s walking around the wedding 


booth (chauri). 


Widow marriage is allowed and frequently practiced. If the younger 
brother of her late husband allows it, a woman may marry some other man. 
The latter must pay ten rupees to her late husband’s younger brother and give 
a banquet to his caste fellows. 


The marriage ties are not very firm and divorces consequently are frequent. 
If a woman clopes with another man, her lawful husband may releasc her 
against a compensation. The amount of money which her lover has to pay 
is fixed by the caste council. Some Mehtars are said to sell their wives, when 
dissatisfied with them. A price is secretly agreed upon between a woman's 
husband and the man who wants to marry her. On a certain day the man 
takes his unsuspecting wife to the trysting place and hands her over to her new 
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husband who pays the agrecd sum then and therc. If thc woman does not 
agree with this change of husbands, she usually runs away from her new hus- 
band as soon as an opportunity is offered. This practice of the Mehtars of 
selling their wives is considered disreputable ; but as it is not against the caste 
laws, the caste council canrot take action against it. Love affairs of Mehtar 
women with men of higher castes, especially their employers, are not punished 
by the caste council as long as the lawful husbands do not make a report. 
The virtue of Mchtar women is said to be notoriously doubtful. 


Polygamy is allowed for any man who can support morc than one wife. 
In towns and market placcs where women arc cmployed for swecping and 
cleaning the latrines, polygamy is frequent, as the women contribute to the 
income of their husband. A Mehtar may not live in marriage with two 
sisters, though he may marry them successively, i.c. the younger one after the 
elder sister’s death. 


The traditional joint family system is breaking up fast ; when the father 
dies, the married sons usually scparate. A joint family is an cconomic asset 
only at places where all the numerous members of such a houschold can yet 
employment. Small villages cannot support a single sweeper family, let 
alone a joint family. Usually several villages do themselves together to 
employ a sweeper for the removal of dead animals. ' 


RELATIONS TO OTHER CASTES 


Though once of the lowest untouchable castes of the country, the Mehtars 
are not without their own caste pride and do not thrust themselves upon the 
presence of other caste pecple. They generally keep in a dignified distance 
when they have to appear in company with other people. A Mehtar will 
eat the lcavings of other caste people's meals, but he will not eat them in their 
presence, only in the privacy of his home. 


No Hindu of respectable caste will touch a Mchtar, for his touch means 
pollution. A Hindu touched by a Mchtar must bathe. No one will sit with a 
Mehtar on the same bullock-cart. If onc has to give something to a Mehtar, 
one docs not put it in his hand but on the ground, from where he can pick it 
up. A Hindu may sit on the bedstead or chair which a Mehtar has used before, 
but not if a cloth was spread on the bed or chair. No Hindu may accept 
water or cooked food from a Mehtar, while grain or fruits do not fall under 
the law of pollution. Nor is money, received from a Mchtar, polluting. 
But household utensils which a Mehtar has touched must be washed. 


No Mehtar is ever allowed t¢ draw water from the common village well, 
he must get his water from a puddle or from the river. If there is no water- 
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place in the vicinity and the Mehtar cannot afford to sink his own well, a 
member of a pure caste must bc engaged to draw water for him and pour it, 
from a distance, into his vessels. A man or woman is monthly paid a small 
sum of money (before the war cight to twelve annas) for such service. 


Even Mohammedans treat the Nimar Mchtars as unclean because they 
keep pigs and eat pork. 


One cannot say, however, that the Mehtars are despised becausc of their 
profession. It is rather aversion and a certain physical uneasiness which high 
caste people feel in the presence ofa Mchtar. It is, on the other hand, regarded 
a lucky sign to see a Mchtar in the morning, especially if he carries his bucket, 
but one prefers to see him at a distance. 


There is scarcely a caste in India, however low, which does not look down 
upon another which appears to be still lower. The Mchtars do not make an 
exceplion of this rule. They distinctly keep aloof from the washerman 
(dhobt) whose food or water they will not accept, with whom they will not 
smoke, for whom they will not even work and, in particular, whose latrine 
they will not clean. Balahis (weavers and village watchmen), Mangs and 
Basors (basket makers) are treated in a similar, though more lenient way. 
A Nimar Mehtar docs not accept cooked food or water from a member of 
these three castes, because they eat the meat of cattle, a custom which the 
Nimar Mchtars abhor, though in other regions of India they too eat beef 
(Cf. R. V. Russell and Hiralal: The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces. Vol. IV, p. 229, London 1916). The Chamars too, as tanners and 
lcather-workers, are treated with disdain by the Mchtars because they derive 
their livings from the skins of cattle. In recent time, however, the Mehtars 
have somewhat toned down their haughty behaviour and now sometimes 
accept the pipe, and even food, from members of these castes. Men and 
women of these castes are accepted into the Mchtar community, but only 
under the condition that they give up the habit of eating beef. 


These castes, treated as inferiors by the Mchtars, are well aware of this 
fact and retort by affecting a fear of pollution which often surpasses that of 
high caste Hindus. Ifa high caste man avoids the touch of a Mehtar, a Balahi 
for instance will keep at even a greater distance from him ; if a caste Hindu 
throws away all the cooked food in the house which a Mehtar has polluted 
through his presence, the low caste man will notonly pour away cooked food, 
but discard also all his carthen pots and the flour he had kept in store. A 
low caste man who is beaten by a Mchtar loses caste and must give a banquet 
to his caste fellows, to be readmitted. 
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The traditional occupation of the Mchtars is that of swecpers and scaven- 
gers in the streets and private houses. "They also must remove the unclcan 
corpses of certain animals, likc a dog, cat, squirrel, horse or donkey, the touch 
of which would mean pollution to a man of higher caste. 


For the sweeping of strects Mchtars are employed only in towns and market 
places. In small villages the lanes and paths are cleaned by straying dogs and 
pigs, by birds, by the strong breezes of the hot season and the pouring rains 
of the monsoon. ‘The cleaning of the public latrines, where such are to be 
found, also requires the services of a number of Mehtars. The wages of 
sweepers, employed by the municipalities, are rather higher than that of low 
servants. Still better paid are the sweepers who do work at the railway stations, 
in particular at Khandwa and Burhanpur. But most of the Mehtars find 
employment as scavengers and latrine cleaners in private houses of towns and 
market places. In bigger towns, like Khandwa and Burhanpur, they are 
employed by the municipalities, but in small towns cach family pays a monthly 
fec, ranging from onc to six rupees. 


The nature of their occupation explains why a great number of Mchtar 
families arc, as a rule, to be found only in towns and large villages. It is only 
there that they find proper employment. The Mehtar community of a town 
is, in gencral, well organised and the arcas of work well defined to avoid undue’ 
competition and, as its result, a lowering of wages. When wages arc not 
satisfactory, a strike is sometimes resorted to. The total absence of canalisa- 
tion and modern bath-rooms makes a strike extremely effective and causes 
great inconvenience all round. Thus the demands of the Mehtars are usually 
quickly met and the increase of wages remains in force, till the sweepers them- 
sclves begin to underbid one another to gain new customers. During a 
strike no Mehtar will act as a blackleg, for he would be expelled from the caste 
for such lack of esprit de corps. 


In the olden times it was the privilege of the Mehtars to collect a small 
contribution in kind or cash from every shop or store in the market (bazaar). 
They simply could take themselves what they thought was due to them. Even 
today they still get a handful of grain here and a fruit or some vegetables there, 
but the gencrosity of the shop-keepers of old is a thing of the past. Again, the 
private employers in the past used to give their Mchtars their out-worn 
clothes and other things of little valuc, and occasionally, on feast days, even 
a new loincloth or a veil (sari), but now employers pay them thcir wages in 
hard cash and nothing more. The old familiar relation between employers 
and servants has given place to a more distant and businesslike treatment. 
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In the villages the Mehtars live in huts quite apart from the quarters of the 
higher castes. Even the huts of the low caste people are at some distance. 
In the towns and market places they usually have an area assigned to themselves, 
or they live in a compact community in the dingy checrless quarters 
provided by the Railway or Municipality. The reason why the Mehtars have 
to build their dwellings apart from the rest of the people is not only the fear of 
pollution, but also the habit of the Mehtars of keeping pigs. Now pigs are 
particularly repulsive not only to Mohammedans, but also to most Hindu 
castes. But for the town sweepers the rearing of pigs is a source of good income. 
The Mehtars cannot keep a great number of pigs in the outskirts of villages 
where they might do much harm in the fields and gardens, but near the towns 
and market places the pigs are fed on the offal and refuse which the Mchtars 
daily collect. Moreover, in the villages there is scarcely any onc outside the 
Mehtar community who would eat pork, but in the towns such meat is sold 
at a good price. At Khandwa there is a special shop where only pork is being 
sold. Pigs are also exported to other big towns and cities of India. In former 
times much pork was sold to the British cantonments. A large portion of the 
meat is of course consumed by the Mchtars themselves. Besides pigs, some 
Mehtars also keep goats and fowls, which add to their regular income. 


While comparatively large groups of Mcehtars are found in towns and 
market places, only stray families of this caste live in the villages. There a 
single Mchtar often serves several villages. The work of scavenger for the 
few wealthy people of a village docs not occupy much of his time, it is for the 
removal of the unclean dead bodies of certain animals, like dogs, cats, squirrels 
and horses, that Mchtars are employed. In the villages such animals are more 
numcrous than in the big towns, where, morcover, their removal is part of a 
Mchtar's daily routine work. But in small villages Mehtars arc often solely 
employed for the purpose of removing the dead bodies of such animals from the 
houses, off the lanes and paths, and out of the wells. ‘The villagers generally 
arrange with the Mehtar to pay him a fixed sum (adhao) for the whole year, 
and the Mchtar must then be at thcir calling any time they require him. 
The usual rate of ycarly remuncration is from cight to sixteen seers of grain 
for every house of the village, landless labourers paying only half the amount. 
If no such arrangement has been made, the removal of cach dead dog or cat 
costs at least a rupee. 


The peculiar position of the Mehtar in the villages is illustrated by thc 
following instance, out of my own experience. In a village about twenty 
miles cast of Khandwa the dogs had increased at an alarming rate. Always 
hungry, they finally attacked chickens and even calves. They entered the 
houses when people were in the fields and devoured foodstuff kept there for the 
next meal. In the end they became a danger to babics and small children. 
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In their predicament people called an official and begged him to shoot the 
dogs. They themselves could not kill the dogs, as it was against their caste 
laws. The official came and killed twelve dogs in onc day. It was not to be 
avoided that some of the animals crawled into the houses or cowsheds and died 
there. The owners of the houses or cattle-sheds which were invaded by such 
unwelcome gucsts were now in a tight corner. For not long ago they had 
very inconsideratcly refused to pay the annual wages of the Mehtar when he 
had come to collect them. They had told him that they would pay ten rupecs, 
if needs be, cach time his service was required, but that they would not pay 
him in advance. The reason for the villagers’ stinginess was that only a 
few months ago a sweeper had come to the village and promised to stay. He 
had collected a good portion of his dues in advance, but soon afterwards he 
had disappeared. The villagers unwilling to pay twice, consequently refused 
to engage another sweeper. But now they were in urgent need of a sweeper 
and feared that he would take them by their word. They could not hire 
another cleaner, fer the Mehtars divide a district among themselves and 
generally will not trespass into one another’s territory. 


The Mehtar was summoned. When he arrived, he declared that he 
would consider nothing less but a rupee for the removal of each dog and in 
addition the annual payment of his usual wages. Long bargains brought no 
results. The matter was referred to the village headlman whose house had 
fortunately been saved from the invasion of a dying dog. He thus could 
complacently advise the people cither to pay the cleaner or to remove the 
dogs themselves. ‘The villagers indignantly refused to do cither, and the 
Mehtar withdrew. Other Mchtars were called, but they refused to come. 
The next day the dead dogs began to putrefy. The odour became unbearable. 
The obstinate Mehtar had again to be summoned, but he refused to come. 
F'inally, on the third day, a bullock-cart was sent to the Mehtar’s village and 
he was with difficulty persuaded to come once morc. The villagers had to 
walk home, while the Mchtar drove thc cart, as the high caste villagers could 
not sit on the same cart with the Mchtar and, on thc other hand, could not 
make him walk behind for fear that he would return half-way. When they 
arrived at the village, they promised to pay what the Mchtar had demanded 
on his first visit. But now he demanded twice as much, taking advantage of 
the situation. When the Hindus objected, he simply turned round and pre- 
tended to walk away. At last the villagers surrendered and paid him what he 
demanded. After the work was done, the Mehtar asked their pardon ; “but”, 
he said, “I am a poor man, a Bhangi, and I could not afford to miss my chance.” 


When a deg. cat, or squirrel, dies in a housc, the Mehtar must be called 
tc emeve the Tec y. Wl ile Eri Emans gencrally do not allow the Mehtar 
£9 enter their houses, but ¢cmmard a small boy to drag the body to the door 
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where the Mehtar takes it, other castes allow the Mehtar to enter and remove 
the body himself. But then the house is polluted and must be purified. All 
cooked food is thrown away, and the house receives a coating of fresh cattle 
dung. Some low castes, like the Balahis, feel that this is not enough : they 
throw away also all the earthen pots in, the house and the flour ground for the 
day. "They even give an cxpiatory banquet to their caste fellows in the village. 
If a house is partitioned off into several rooms, cach of which is occupied by a 
different family, the high-caste Hindus feel content if the room is purified 
which has actually been polluted by the Mehtar. But a Dalahi regards all 
the rooms under a common roof as polluted ifa Mehtar has entered any of them. 


When a dog or cat falls into a well and is drowned, the well is polluted 
from the moment the dead animal is detected in the water. After the Mehtar 
has removed the body, the well is abandoned for a period of five weeks, Then 
a Brahman is called to purify the well. If possible, all the water, or at least 
50 to 60 buckets of water are drawn from the well and poured away. Then the 
Brahman performs his purification ceremony after which water from the puri- 
ficd well is offered to all the people to drink. © Water from the well is also 
carried to the other wells of the villages and poured into them, as a sign that 
the well is again as clean as any other well of the village. If the precaution 
of pouring water from the purified well into the other wells were not taken, 
some mischievous people might refuse under some pretence to believe that the 
well was properly purified and a lot of trouble might ensue. . But if the water 
is poured into all the wells of the village, no one will raise a doubt whether 
the well was properly purified, because in such a case his own well would 
now be polluted as well. 


ECONOMIG POSITION 


In past times, when the number of Mcehtars in the Nimar was small, 
their economic position was not unsatisfactory. Since then their situation has 
dcteriorated, due to the general depression, dearness, and a strong increase 
in numbers not only through natural growth of the community, but also by 
frequent accretions from other castes. The result is a sharp competition which 
cannot entirely be eliminated by the caste authorities. 


The Mehtars maintain that the nature of their profession does not favour 
the accumulation of riches. If some Mchtars have become rich, they have 
acquired their wealth by a stroke of good luck or bv other means, but not in 
the honest practice of their profession. Some clever men may have done some 
extra business by. lending out moncy or grain which they collected as their 
dues. Since the interest for small cash loans and for grain is high, from 50 
to 100 per cent, even a small capital would soon multiply. While other petty 
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moncy-lenders lose much money by bad debts, the Mchtars have their own 
litle methods to assure themselves of repayment. ‘Phe threat of a beating is 
usually enough to persuade a debtor to pay. For being struck by a Mchtar 
means serious pollution which can only he washed off by giving a banquet to 
the caste community. This would cost more than the debt usually amounts to. 
Other Mchtars, it is alleged, help themselves to more income by drowning a 
cat or dog in the village well, or by killing a squirrel and throwing it into a 
house. This could of course only be done occasionally without fear of 
detection. , 

Sull, the.Mchtars’ income is relatively high as compared to that of other 
dependent labourers in the district. In the villages, many Mchtars are better 
fed and better dressed than villagers who own fields, and in the towns the 
display of fine clothes and rich ornaments which the Mehtar women don on 
festive occasions shows that the wages of a Mchtar, in general, are not so 
inadequate. Some Mchtars have even ficld property, and do some farming, 
but without entirely abandoning their traditional occupation. For a Mehtar 
who would give up his profession and adopt another trade, would bc outcasted 
by his community. 


Lately, however, a few Venturesome and ambitious individuals have 
attempted, with more or less success, to force the barriers which separate them 
from the respectable Hindu castes. They have tried to acquire a better 
education and to take up a morc reputable occupation. A number of Mehtar 
youths have joined the police, others have entered the army. But the educa- 
tion of the Mchtars still leaves much to be desired. Since later reports are not 
‘available, I give the figures of the Census of 1931 : In 1931 in the whole Ner- 
budda Division (to which Nimar District belongs), only 535 persons (504 
males and 31 femalcs) were literate against 14.639 illiterates. Only 3 persons 
had a higher cducation. While the number of literates must have increased 
in the last twenty ycars, therc is little chance that it has increased substantially. 


The gradual introduction of the flush-system in toilets, canalisation, 
mechanisation of strect-cleaning and disposal.of refuse, will remove much 
of the physical aversion which the average man feels regarding a sweepers 
job. lt is to be hoped that, with the formal emancipation which the New 
India has brought to the untouchable castes in general, the castes which 
perform such low but necessary occupations as strect-cleaning will gradually 
also obtain a more humane treatment by the rest of Indian society. 


ANCIENT AND PREHISTORIC MAHARASHTRA 
By 
H. D. SANKALIA f 


The carly history of Maharashtra, as well of India in gencral, according 
to historians, begins in the 4th century before Christ. In 326 n.c. Alexander 
the Great returned from India. Chandragupta Maurya ascended the throne 
of Patilputra in 322 n.c. Within a few ycars, practically the whole of Northern 
India, and parts of the South inclading the Deccan or Maharashtra came 
under the sway of this dynasty. Who the local rulers of the Deccan at this 
period were, we do not know for certain. But about the 2nd century B.C. 
Khàravela, the emperor of the Northeastern India, calls Satakarni, a king 
of the Satavahana (Andhra) dynasty as the lord of Western India. 


The Satavahana or the Andhra seems to have been an ancient family, 
as it is mentioned in the Puranas, and in carlier literature like the Aitareya 
Brahmana. They scem to have come to power immediately after the break 
of the Maurya empire, and ruled not only in the Deccan, but also in parts of 
Central and Southeastern India, as far as Mysore, until the 3rd century A.D. 


The Satavahana history, which is as good as the history of Maharashtra, 
is based mainly on their coins and inscriptions and those of their contemporarics 
viz. the Ksaharatas and the Ksatrapas. ‘The inscriptions are almost all in the 
caves of the Deccan. From these it has been possible to prepare some sort of 
a skeleton of dynastic, religious, social and economic history of the period. 
This had been attempted by the late Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. But further we 
could not go for want of fresh material. It was necessary, for instance, to 
have an idea of the lile of the people—thcir towns and cities and their houses, 
dress, ornaments, utensils, and a thousand and one thing of the daily life. No 
amount of literature, even if it were available, could give this idea. For all 
these are material objects. In order to understand their usc, shape and the 
material of which they were made, these must be seen and handled. The 
only way to get the evidence is to obtain it by a systematic excavation, 


But archacological excavations are necessary for other important reasons 
as well. "They alone can enlighten us by affording a vertical sequence of the 
periods that preeeded and followed the Satavahana regime in Maharashtra. 
Such a knowledge is especially wanted for the periods that preceded the 
Satavahana and Maurya rule. Except for the Puranic and early inscrip- 
tional references there is no data for this region. 
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The Puranas and the carly Jain and Buddhist literature refer to the" kings 
and kingdoms of Asmaka, Mulaka, and Vidarbha. Early inscriptions also 
mention the first two. But these kings and kingdoms so far have remained 
a name only. We have no tangible proof of their very existance, let alone of 
the details of the cultural life of the people. Until something definite is 
known of these kings and these people we Hy call it the Puranic or Proto- 
historic period. 


Dut what was the nature of the civilizations in Maharashtra before these 
Puranic and late Vedic periods ? Were these Aryan or non-Aryan ? What 
was the nature of the culture of the period of which we have no written 
records, not even scanty references in our carlicst literature ? Such a period 
is called **pre-historic", as it is earlier than the period of written records and 
literary references. 


During the course of last 10 years, but particularly this season, the work 
of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Rescarch Institute at Nandur, 
Madhmeshwar, Kolhapur and Nasik has thrown some additional light on 
these carly historic and prchistoric periods. Excavations at Kolhapur re- 
vealed the fact that about the beginning of the Christian cra, Kolhapur itself 
was one of the largest cities in Western India. It consisted of well built houses 
of burnt bricks. (Plate I-II) Great care was taken to prepare the found- 
ations of these houses. Pebbles from the Panchaganga were brought and 
.placed in alternate layers of sticky black and brown mud, also from the river 
side. Over these the walls of brick were raised, not in any ordinary fashion, 
but what in modern masonry may be called “the English bond". That is, 
the joints of any two brick layers did not come exactly over one. another, 
but were definitely so arranged as to come at different places. This would 
ensure strength to the structure. Each house had four rooms, including a 
kitchen. (Plate III} The kitchen was always built in a special way. At one 
end there were two Chüls (fire places.) ‘These were prepared by taking 
three Jarge pebbles, and then plastering them by mud and cowdung. But 
this was not all. In order to prevent the ash from going outside the Chul, 
the front of the Chal, where wood fucl was put was closed in by a clay 
border. At the other end of the room there was a large storage jar, built into 
the floor. The space between these two—viz. the hearth (Chál) and the 
Ranjan (storage jar), was paved with bricks, and cemented with cowdung and 
clay. The houses were roofed by most claborately made tiles. (Plate VIT) 
These are unlike '"Gavthi" tiles but resemble more the ‘‘Manglore” oncs. 
The tiles had two holes at one end. Iron nails were put into, these and 
fixed on to the wooden rafters. : 

P. e 

For want of further work, it is not possible to give more details about 

the houses at present. 
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At this period, most of the vessels of daily as well as special use were made 
of clay. Still the people did not lack variety. In Kolhapur pottery used 
2000 years ago, we can sec almost all the types that we use today. There 
were the dishes (tats, khumchás, thált) of various sizes, also bowls (vélis) and 
jars (handis). For rare or special occasions, just as we use German Silver or 
stainless steel cups or vessels, the Kolhapurians, in fact all Indians, used fine 
Roman vessels. Some of these secm to be for drinking wine, which we are 
told by Roman writers of the period, was imported by India in large quantities. 
Two such vessels—one small, high necked, and spouted vessel, and one 
small bowl were found in the kitchen floor described above. Contact with 
the Roman world is also shown by the discovery in these houses of bronze 
vessels, and Roman and Greek bronze figurines. (Plate IV) 


* The houses yielded large quantities of charred rice, régi or nachni, and a 
small amount of gram (chand). The rice is exactly of thc same kind as grown 
around Kolhapur today. The discovery of grams is very interesting. It 
proves that at least by the Ist century B.c., this grain was known in the Deccan. 
So it must have been brought into India, at least some centuries carlier. 


But this does not mean that the inhabitants were strict vegetarians. 
They also enjoyed venison, i.e. deer meat. It is always a delicacy. Com- 
plete remains of a decr or stag were found in onc of the houses. 


How a man and woman of Kolhapur dressed cannot be said at present. 
But that they used cotton clothes can be definitcly said, as traces of these were 
obtained. 


As in all ages and countries, thc inhabitants decorated themselves with 
ornaments. (Plate IV) Kolhapur has given a large variety of beads of semi- 
precious stones, such as agate, carnelian, amcthyst, crystal, then stcatite, 
ordinary clay and glass. Of these the last is important. In between two 
layers of glass, the gold foils was cleverly inserted. Beside beads, there were 
bangles made of clay, shell, bone and ivory. Gold also must have been used. 


Tools and weapons were of iron, (Plate VII) copper or bronze having 
been replaced much earlier. From the available evidence, it appears, that 
the rotary quern (Ghanti) or Játa was not known or common. Instead 
grain as well as the daily Chutney and Masala were ground on a four-footed 
saddle quern. (Plate VII) (Pata) 


Kolhapur thus gives us an insight into thc city lifc in Maharashtra, 
about 2000 years ago. Members of the Satavahana and other related 
families then ruled in the region. A number of their lead and copper coins 
were found in the houses and in their foundations. It appeared from our 
small and limited excavation that the city was founded right on the rock, 
over looking the Panchaganga river. Its beginning did not scem to go back 
earlier than the grd century s.c. 
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To know the antecedents of this city life, it was necessary to dig at some 
other site. Nasik seemed more promising. Its pcople, Nāsikyãh are men- 
tioned by Panini. The Atharvaveda also refers to it, whereas from the 3rd 
century B.C. and later it occurs in inscriptions. Though the Rāmāyaņa and 
Bhavabhuti do not refer to it, tradition associates it with the names of Rima, 
Sita and Lakshmana. 


So when a mound containing the debris of ancient remains was noticed 
at Nasik, an excavation was planned there. Any excavation, however, small 
requires a trained staff and moncy. The Institute had the former but not 
sufficient moncy to conduct cxcavation for three months. Whatever it had 
donc hitherto was with the gencrous donations from the Houses of Tatas and 
Wadias, and with the small yearly grants from the University of Bombay. 
Excavations at Kolhapur were entirely financed by the State. This yeitr 
fortunatcly the University of Poona took the lead. Though in its infancy, 
and much handicapped by want of funds it came forward with a large 
grant. Next to Allahabad, it was the second University in recent years, 
which encouraged archacological excavations under its auspices. 


The mound at Nasik is situated on the right bank of the Godavari. It 
is near the Tingayat Smashan, and is called ‘Juni Gadhi? It was believed 
traditionally, which is recorded by the Bombay Gazettecr, that the site was 
occupied and fortified during the Muslim period only and that the carlier 
or the earliest habitation at Nasik was in Panchavati, the second around the 
Juni Gadhi, and the last, by the Marathas, where the city is at present, viz. on 
the right bank to the Southwest of Juni Gadhi. 


Our work which lasted for about three months at Nasik and the adjacent 
regions viz., at Gangawadi, about 10 miles northwest of Nasik, and at Jorwe, 
about 50 miles cast of Nasik and 5 miles east of Sangamner in the Ahmad- 
nagar District has put a completely new complexion on the history of Mahara- 
shtra. Kolhapur gave us the knowledge of how the city people lived, what 
they ate, and drank and the vessels they used, how they decorated them- 
selves, and what their foreign contacts—commercial and otherwise, were 
about the beginning of the Christian cra. Nasik confirms all of it. It showed 
without doubt that this was the pattern of culture, all over Maharashtra. 
The art of building brick houses was well known. And at Nasik they built 
houses with unusally huge bricks viz. 19 in. x IL in. x 4 in. 


No complete houses, as at Kolhapur, were found by us. But whatever 
remained indicates the art of house-building. They had idea of sanitation as 
well; even the Buddhist Bhikshus who lived in mud huts. For they dug soak 
pits for kitchen and other refuse and lined it with pottery rings. ‘The found- 
ations of it were laid right in the virgin soil, about 25 feet deep. The range of 
the household pottery was as large and wider than that known at Kolhapur. 
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It was a surprise to find that the glass tembler in which water is drunk 
tcday 71 d supposed to Ec of western origin was made then in clay. (Plate V) 
Wire was imported not enly in forcign vessels, but beautiful imitations were 
nice of this shape locally... One such has the decoration .of the external of 
a coconut on a high necked clay vessel. (Plate V) 


But more than confirming our knowledge gained at Kolhapur about 
the city life of Maharashtra, Nasik showed further that though the historic 
occupation began at Nasik about the 3rd century B.c. or carlier when people 
using a fine black polished pottery came there, there was an carlier period 
going back to a remoter antiquity. 


The remains of this period are found 24 feet below the debris of the his- 
torical periods. They lie in 6 feet of thick, black soil, known popularly as 
cotton or Regur soil. The remains consist of sherds of painted pottery and 
almost complete vessels of soft powdery orange coloured clay and small tools 
of stone, like chalcedony. 


Exactly identical pottery and stone tools were found by us previously 
at Jorwe, a village 5 miles cast of Sangamner, on the river Pravara. The 
site was brought to the notice of archacologists by Shri. Sali. He published 
a short note in Bharat, which was brought to my notice by Shri. N. A. Gore 
of the Poona University. My colleague Dr. M. G. Dikshit wrote to Shri. Sali 
to show him the Jorwe finds at Sangamner while on his way to Nasik. Previ- 
ously Shri. M. N. Deshpande, Superintendent, Western Circle, had also 
contacted Shri. Sali requesting him to send him the finds. Thus by public 
co-operation and the enthusiasm of scholars, one of the most important 
discoverics of a by-gone culture was made in Maharashtra. 


Jorwe is situated on the left bank of the Pravarà about 5 miles East of 
Sangamner. Popular tradition derives it from Jarisandhanagara. Until 
a few years ago, there was no habitation on or near the ancient mound. But 
the mighty floods of 1947 forced the villagers to move upwards, away from the 
river side. When they occupied the mound and began to dig there for laying 
the foundation of their houses, and a number of other things, they soon came 
across beautiful red clay vessels, which were unlike the modern vessels, and 
were painted with decorations and so thin and well-made that they made a 
metalic sound, when struck. But the most astonishing thing was that a num- 
ber of them had spouts. (Plate VHI) Now such vessels are rarely made and 
used, particularly in Maharashtra. The Muslims no doubt use them, 
but then their Types are different. Besides these painted clay vessels, 
occasionally large storage jars, decorated with spirals, and copper objects were 
also unearthed. 

We twice explored the site, and then dug there for a week. There is 
no doubt now that at Jorwe we have the remains of a copper Age civilisation. 
Though the inhabitants made beautiful pottery, which was turned on the 
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wheel and painted before firing, so that paintings have survived for hundreds 
of ycars, they were still in a Stone and Copper Age. Copper they knew, but 
used sparingly for large axes, bangles etc. (Plate VIII) Most of their tools 
for cutting, like knives, sickles, gouges, etc. were made of tiny stone chips. 
They are called microliths. (Plate X) Just as when we cut a mango, and 
get straight and curved chips and the stone remains, so these people very carc- 
‘fully. chipped a stone. These stone chips were then further trimmcd or 
blunted on onc side or edge, and hafied in a bone or wooden handle, and 
kept in position by gum or some kind of sticky material. A composite tool 
was thus preparcd. As now, it consisted of a cutting blade or blades and 
the handle. These composite stone tools aro the prototypes of our modern 
iron or steel knives, sickles, chisels, etc. The material has changed, but 
the basic principle first discovered by Stone Age man has remained. 


So far we have no data to fix the exact date of this Copper Age culture 
of Maharashtra. Few copper objects have been found, so far, in these parts 
or South India. It was, therefore, believed that only North India had wit- 
nessed all the stages of man’s development from the Early Stone Age, New 
Stone Age and through the Copper or Bronze Age to the historical periods. 
But recent discoveries at Brahmagiri (where the ev ‘idence was very negligible), 
then at Kallur in the Raichur District, and now at Jorwe where copper axes, 
bangles ctc. are discovered in association with painted pottery and microliths, 
prove unmistakably that South India had also gone through the cultural evolu- 
tion, which has been noticed in Notth India, and other parts of the world, e.g. 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, the Mcditerrarcan countries and Europe. Who the 
authors of the Maharashtra Copper Age culture were, whether they were 
theesame as the people who used copper tools and weapons in the Gangetic 
or the Indus Valley can be discovered only by further work in Maharashtra 
and elsewhere. But without establishing contacts between the known and the 
unknown, nothing can be said about the age and the makers of this civilization. 


Evidence was also found to show that prior to this Copper-Stone Age 
Culture two purely Stone Age Culturcs flourished on the banks of the 
Godavari. In the one (Stone. Age Culture) that immediately preceded the 
Jorwe and Nasik painted pottery culture men made probably small tools of 
stone only. They were similar to, but cruder than those found at Jorwe. 
These cruder microliths werc found by us previously at Nandur, Madhmeshwar, 
Kopargaon etc. in the gravel layers on the banks of the Godavari. So far 
no other cultural remains of this purely microlithic period have been found. 


The other Stone Age Culture, perhaps the carliest, was revealed 
through unexpected circumstances. No amount of regular and systematic 
search could have probably brought it to light. Near Gangawadi, about 10 
miles north-west of Nasik a dcep trench was cut for laying the foundation 


‘LATE I. Section showing the Satavaliana. houses under the debris of six later deposits, Brahmapuri 
mound, Kolbapur. 


PLATE II. Remains of two Satavahana houses, Brahmapuri, Kolhapur. 
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PLATE JV. i 1. 2. 3. 5 Satvahana terracotla ornaments 4—seal in carly Brahmi letters, 
with a trisul. 


PLATE V. (a) Satavahana ‘Dining’ set, NASIK. ‘lwo bowls 
(vatis), dish (hali), waler-pot (Jota) and tumbler. 


PLATE V. (b) Earthen vessel imitating the external of a cocoanut. 


PLATE VI. ‘Terracotta Figurine, Kolhapur. 


PLATE VIL (à? Satavahana Tile. 


PLATE VII. 


(b) Satavahana Grinding Stone. 


PLATE VII. (c) Satavahana Knife. 


PLATE VII. (a) Painted Pottery from Jorwe. 


PLATE VIII. (b) Copper Axes from Jorwe. 


PLATE IX. Section showing the tool-bearing and later deposits at. Gangawadi. 


PLATE N. e Miteroliths Irom forwe. 


PLATE. N. bj Vlacolilis hom Gangawadi. 
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of an earth work dam across the head waters of the Godavari. The engi- 
neers who were in charge of this project thought that they would soon strike 
the basal rock, as owing to the peculiar formation of the Deccan, usually 
trap, a lava rock, forms the surface of the land, and the soil cover is generally 
very thin. But to their surprise and disappointment and our good luck they 
found that there were over 60 feet of gravel, silt and other deposits, laid by 
the past river and other agencies over the bed rock. 


A study of these deposits is very illuminating, as it tells us what had 
happened in Maharashtra some three to four hundred thousand years ago. 
The story seems to be this. After the formation of the land surface by the 
cruption and spread of the lava a river had begun to flow where Gangawadi 
at present is. It has its source in the Western hills, near Trambak. To the 
cast the surface, though not hilly, was not quite plain. There were a number 
of depressions. The river deposited its load, in the form of pcbbles, small 
gravel, sand and fine silt into this depression. Man probably existed at this 
phase of the river formation, but we cannot say that he definitely did, because 
this lowest deposit is not exposed to our view. The river then shifted its bed 
for some time. But it again returned to the scene, and once again left its 
traces in the form of pebbles etc. Man was definitely present at this time. 
For his tools of stone, made with the help of other stones, used as hammer, 
are found in these river deposits. (Plates IX-X). 


Once again the river went away from Gangawadi. The climate then 
probably changed. A thick forest grew up. For thousands of years these 
conditions remained. So a thick layer of black soil was formed over the 
previous river deposits. For some reasons unknown to us these times ended. 
The climate was again as before. The river once again began to flow over 
the area. The man who made stone tools was also there, living on its banks. 
This river gradually went on raising its bed, depositing finer gravel and sand.* 
When the last phase was reached the First Stone Age man disappeared from 
the scence. Men probably of other race, a maker of tiny tools, came as these 
are found at Nandur and other places on the Godavari. After this stage the 
river once more Jeft the area and has not returned until the present day! So 
once again a black soil was formed over the latest river phase. This forms 
the surface soil in the Deccan. Over this grew up the Copper and Stone Age 
Culturcs at Nasik, Jorwe and a number of other places in Maharashtra. 


The series of layers revealed by the dam cutting at Gangawadi is a history 
of river aggradation, river capture and the formation of new river beds. 


* Further work this season has shown that the Godavari then swayed to and fro over a broad 
bed of probably a mile or more in extent, and filled up the depressions at places with fine silt, 
ani others with gravel, pebbles and lilt, and in addition staining them with coal black vegetation 
matter. 
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It means in simple language that the rivers do not remain at the same 
place as wc sec them today. This has happened. not only at Gangawadi, 
but at Nasik proper and probably all over Maharashtra, and other parts of 
India. At Nasik, thore is definite evidence to show that the river had once 
raised its bed and flowed at Icast Go Ject above and about three furlongs away 
to the south-cast of its present bed. This was probably due to decreasing 
rainfall. When it increased the flow of the water became faster, so the river 
gradually cut out a new channcl, which is the present river bed at Nasik. 
The huge gorge at Tapovan was also formed, perhaps violently, at this time. 


The tools of man which are found in the ancient river beds at Gangawadi 
are exactly similar to those found in Karnatak and Gujarat. In Gujarat they 
are also found in such decp deposits. Tt is, therclore, very likely that the 
Early Men in all these regions were contemporary. [t is calculated that this 
was at least 3,00,000 years ago. In Maharashtra, however, we can follow 
Man's progress to civilization as shown above, up to the historical period. 
The details are lacking at present. But we have a timc table. "This is briefly 
as follows : 


1. Buildings of the Muslim Period .. .. C. 1600 a.D. 
at Kolhapur and Nasik 


2. Buildings and cultural 
rcmains of thc Andhra 


Satavahana Period m .. c. Ist century A.D.- 

at Kolhapur and Nasik 3rd century B.C. 
3. Nothern Black Pottery .. c. 300 B.c. and 

at Nasik carlier c. 500 p.c. 
4. Painted pottery, zu 

microliths and copper p» T 

tools at Nasik and Jorwe 2x .. c. 1000-2000 n.c. 
5. Microliths at Nandur "T 

Madhmeshwar, Niphad and 

Nasik ix .. Late Stone Age 


c. 5000 n.c. or carlicr. 
6. Palacoliths 


Old Stonc Age tools at pa A 
Gangawadi, ncar Gangapur, 
Nasik us .. C. 3,00,000 and earlier. 


Such a time table is not available for othcr parts of India. It seems, 
therefore, to be the good luck of the Poona University that its very first 
venture in archaeological excavation should prove so successful. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Verbal composition in Indo-Aryan (Deccan College Dissertation Series, 6). 
By R.N. Vale, M.A., Ph.D. 


This well planned, comprehensive and methodical study starts from 
the present linguistic stage—the use of verbal composition in the | modern 
Indian languages (philolorically called New Indo-Aryan, or NIA) and traces 
the genuine verb-composition back through the Pali-Prakrt stage (= Middle 
Indo-Aryan, or MIA) to the Sanskrit- Vedic pgriod (Old Indo-Aryan, or OTA) 
and to its TA origins. A special chapter gives a clear idea of the similar 
phenomenon in the Dravidian languages in *order to elucidate the question 
whether the rich and living verbal composition active in NIA is due to 
Dravidian influence. 


Taking this question first, we think that the author does prove his point— 
that the verbal composition of NIA has its roots inside of the oldest stages of 
OTA itself, and that the tendency towards that kind of composition is a trend 
of development and even of progress of the IA languages which need not, and 
indeed should not, be explained by a simple direct borrowing from tlie Dravi- 
dian speeches. Yet, on the other hand, the whole development of IA, both in 
language and in culture, being what it historically was in reality—a continuous 
process of “blood-transfusion” between the Arya invaders and the non-Aryá 
substrata — it would be unadvisable to go to the other extreme, to which the 
author seems lo incline, of considering the TA process as an independent 
parallel development. It should be carefully noted that the non-Arya 
influence began at the oldest stages which we can trace in the IA, including 
the hoary Rgveda itself, “orthodox” claims to the contrary notwithstanding ! 

LI 

The first elements of verbal composition were indeed there in OIA, but 
the reason why it developed into such a lively and enriching linguistic factor 
was undoubtedly the influence of the (chiefly at least) Dravidian substratum, 
It is something similar to the phenomenon of the lingual-cerebral sounds 
in Sanskrit. The language possessed the fundamental factors in its native 
structure, but it only assumed the full panoply of thesc sounds under Dravidian- 
substratum influences. To believe with our author that the Dravidian langua- 


ges might have developed the verbal composition after the IA is rather adven- 
turous. 


The careful analysis that the author makes of the real, as against the 
mere formalistic, meaning of "composition" carries conviction, though it 
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may be granted that there are degrees in its process — degrees which are 
reflected in the different stages of unity still transparent in the Vedic “devata- 
dvandvas", "'aluk"-compounds, ctc. Even the author's own types have 
a very varied unity of composition, some being rather on the outskirts of it, 
or even questionable. But the rcal unity of the verbal compounds is especially 
striking and obvious in the cases when it is so clearly nothing but a simplifying 
and stream-lining of the old grammatical technicalities and virtuosities that 
could produce the so telling "*desideratives", "'intensives", etc. in one single 
word (itself the product of an Indo-European and Pre-Indo-European process 
of synthesis !) — which shows how evidently the new composite expressions 
were a unit of thought in the language sense of the OIA speakers. 


The typographical presentation is praiseworthy as is also the general 
accuracy of the romanised traislitcration of the IA words and texts. This 
romanisation was an eminently sensible thing to do in order to simplify the 
typesetting, which otherwise would have been a veritable nightmare. It is a 
step in the right direction, if only from the practical point of view, and we 
congratulate the Institute for its courage and broadmindedness in these days of 
antiquated chauvinisms. The worst dyed-in-the-wool anti-romaniser would 
get the object-lesson of his life if condemned to type-set this thesis without 
romanising. 


Ch. VI (“Historical evolution in MIA and OIA”) was of special 
interest to this reviewer. Hence the following remarks. The reference on 
p. 236 (a) : “Wackernagel, 21, 786", should read: “II, 1 ; paras. 76, 78." On 
the same p. and foll. the subtitle to (a) (i) is missing : "With the acc. case- 
ending in the first member", and the word "with" should be prefixed to the 
following subtitles up to (iv) ; the additional (v-a) should be justified by the 
subtitle “With apparent casc-ending"', and the reference to Wack. II, 1 repeated 
and specified. On p. 243 the list corresponding to Bhattoji’s classification of 
cornpounds should have the same numbers (1) (2). . . instead of the confusing 
I, II... and the subtitle “Noun-noun” added to (1). As for II—or, as it 
should be, (2)—it ought to have the corresponding subtitle but not “Noun-verb” 
(as given previously) since fra, pari, para, à cannot be termed nouns in English ! 


One more point. The present reviewer has always demurred to the 
quotation from the Ramayana (here on p. 257, 14), ‘“‘cakre fobhayitum purtm” 
being given as an example of “kr” in an “inceptive” sense ; he believes that it 
possibly belongs to the following (No. 15 here) “kram” : cakre for "cakrame" — 
it being a solecism due to the same poctic licence that out of jagme from gam, 
over ga, created the (only epic !) adhi-jage. So also from kram, over an (imagi- 
native only ?) ri, cakre for cakrame—possibly helped by the kram-forms with 
long root-vowel. Of course the Ramay. Commentator duly completes the 
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phrase into "'cakre yatnam", for he could not admit that “Valmiki” would slip 
so badly....A more natural explanation is to consider cakre fobhayitum as a 
periphrastic causative of the type gantum akarot, noted by Bergaigne (s. Renou's 
Grammaire Sanscrite, II, p. 473), which really is a legitimate successor of the 
Vedic use of kr with the dative infinitive (which was later discarded for the 
—Á^m form, but which our author would have done well to add) in phrases 
like “‘agnim samidhe cakartha" as given by Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 352, 
para. 982, b. 


To sum up : 'this is a typical example of the scholarly work being donc 
at the Deccan College Postgraduate Research Institute under the inspiring 
and expert guidence of Dr. S. M. Katre, who is the right kind of Guru to 
train the new generation of Indian research workers in the balanced and 
fruitful synthesis of the best in both the Western and Eastern scholarship. 
To the author and to his guru : £iváh santu panthanah ! 


A. ESTELLER 


Caste in India. Its Nature, Function, and Origins. By J. N. Hutton. 2nd 
edition. Pp. X + 315. Oxford University Press, 1951. Price Rs. 10/-. 


There is certainly no dearth in books on the Indian caste system. A recent 
Indologist in America claims to have compiled a list of over five thousand 
published works dealing with this subject. If Prof. Hutton’s slim volume of 
only 190 pages—the rest of the book is taken up by long appendices, a detailed 
glossary and index—had to be republished only five ycars after its first edition 
by the Cambridge University Press, it must have its special merits. 


The book indced deserves well for its conciseness, its clear and systematic 
arrangement of a bewildering abundance of facts. It presents the reader in a 
short outline with a clear and compact description of a fascinating subject. 
Another distinction of the book is the well-balanced and impartial attitude 
which Prof. Hutton displays throughout in dealing with his subject and 
his success in giving us a well-documented, all-round picture of the caste 
system and its role in Indian social and economic life. 


The book is divided into three parts. ‘The first gives the general back- 
ground, with an outline of the racial elements which constitute the population 
of this vast sub-continent of India as a whule, and area by area ; the second 
describes the structure, strictures, sanctions and functions of the caste system 
throughout India ; and the third examines the various theorics which have been 
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ventured to explain this institution which in its importance and influence on 
all aspects of Indian life is unique in the world. 


The author readily admits that his book does not deal exhaustively with 
the subject. This would require a whole encyclopaedia. His book is an outline, 
and many readers will prefer it to bulkier volumes just for this reason. But 
on the other hand, its very compactness makes it vulnerable to attacks from 
other experts on the question of caste. l'or the sake of conciseness Hutton 
often unduly generalises facts which only hold good for a certain area or for a 
certain group of people; at times hc is incorrect or incomplete or over-empha- 
sizes features which are of less importance. 


This charge is especially true of Hutton’s sometimes rather offhand 
sketches of the races and peoples of India (in his Introductory and in chapters 
2 to 4). The picture which Hutton attempts to draw in a few sentences of 
each tribe or caste often appears incorrect or beside the point. 

I would, for instance, affix a big question mark to most of what Hutton 
has to say about the Bhils (p. 21). Hutton’s remarks are probably based on 
old reports about the Bhils which were more colourful than scientifically exact. 
I wonder if Hutton has seen W. Koppers’ recent monograph on the Bhils 
of Central India (Die Bhil in Zentralindien. orn-Wien 1948, and by the same 
author : Monuments to the Dead of g Bhils and Other Primitive Tribes in Central 
India and in co-operation with L. Jungblut: Magic Songs; the former 
published in Annali Lateranensi, Rome Vol. VI, 1942, and the latter in 
Intern. Archiv f. Ethnographic, Leiden Vol. XLIII) Koppers would 
scarcely agrec with Hutton that the Bhils “vencrate the horse above other 
animals, but thcir chicf festivals are those in hònour of the dead. They are 
inveterate believers in witchcralt. . ." and so on. What Hutton has to say 
about thc physical character of the Bhils ("hey are a smallish, swarthy 
race. . ."), is scarcely correct in the light of Majumdar's recent rescarch i in 
Gujarat (D. N. Majumdar: Race Realities in Cultural Gujarat. Bombay 
1950, p. 24 and by the same author : Races and Cultures of India. Allahabad 
(without date), pp. 56-57). 


On page 22 Hutton writes of the Baiga that they "are probably the most 
ancient survival that still retains a tribal consciousness. . . their marriage 
system has features that suggest a survival from some long-abandoned system 
of marriage classes analogous to those of the aboriginal Australians.” Hutton 
probably was led astray by V. Elwin who in his monograph (The Baiga. 
London 1939) failed to mention that the Gonds have the same marriage system 
and that the Baiga most likely have adopted their present marriage customs 
from the Gonds (Cf. M. P. Buradkar: Kinship among the Gonds. Nagpur 
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Univeisity Journal 1940 No. 6, and by the same author : Gond Marriage. 
Nagpur University Journal 1944 No. 10). 


Further, Hutton’s view can scarcely any longer be upheld that the “Baiga 
and Gond are not dissimilar in physical type, and the same applies to Korku, 
Korwa, and other jungle tribes cf this area." Measurements which W. 
Koppers had taken in 1989 of Gonds, Baiga, Korkus and Nahals prove that 
these tribes are not of uniform physical type (Cf. W. Koppers: Zum 
Rassenund Sprachen-Problem in India. Die Sprache. Vienna 1949. Vol. I, 
pp. 233-234). Nor do the Mundas “form one people with the Kharias ; 
Hos, Kols, Bhuiyas and others.” (p. 24). They differ not only in physical 
type, but also in their social and religious culture. Hutton, following anti- 
quated sources, places the Doms of the United Provinces alongside the tribal 
groups (pp. 34 and 35), "but on anthropometric and serological evidence 
this is difficult to uphold. On the one hand the Dom appreach the Kshattriya 
in stature, sitting height and other characters, on the other they show close 
relation with the Chamar... Whatever be the cultural status of the Dom, 
their dissociation from the tribal groups. . . is definitely established.” (D. N. 
Majumdar: The Racial Basis of Indian Social Structure. The Eastern 
Anthropologist. Lucknow 1949. Vol. II, p. 149). Hutton, however, 
scems to be on more familiar ground in Assam, for he avoids similar sweeping 
statements when he speaks about the tribes in this area. 


Perhaps owing to his method of describing the tribes and castes of India 
arca by. arca, the significant fact escaped Huttoi's attention that most low 
castes of Middle and Northern India, as for instance the Mahars, Kolis, 
Balahis, Koris, Chamars, ctc., comprise a morc or less uniform racial and 
cultural group. It is in these castes that we must search for the remnants of 
the pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian population and culture of India. But I 
doubt if we shall ever discover among them much of the Australoid elements 
of which Hutton speaks on page three of his book. Recent anthropometric 
research by Dr. Majumdar does not support Hutton’s statement that the 
Australoid type “‘is very widely spread all over India, particularly among the 
lower castes and humbler classes of society.” 


Chapters 5 and 6 on the structure and strictures of caste, as also the follow- 
ing chapters on its sanctions and functions, are so good that they more than 
make up for the deficiencies in the survey of tribes and castes. They give a 
clear and succinct picture of the complicated workings of the caste system in 


daily Indian life. 


The problcm of the origin of the caste system Hutton approaches with 
great caution first by a description of analogous institutions elsewhere. After 


` 
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that he deals with thc traditional explanations of the origin of the caste system 
as found in the Hindu scriptures. Then he discusses the theories put forward 
by various Sociologists and Anthropologists. In the concluding chapter he 
advances his own opinion about the origin of caste. He finds the key for this 
problem in the belicf in soul-stufT or life-matter (mana). It may indeed to 
some extent have contributed to thc origin of caste in India. 


I consider it a distinct defect of the book that Hutton relegates the descrip- 
tion of the untouchables (whom he calls ‘Exterior Castes’) to the appendix 
(A). At least in the revised second edition this chapter should have found a 
more prominent position in the body of the book. The ‘exterior castes’ 
cannot be dealt with in an appendix ; their existence is a. problem which is 
connected with the very essence of the caste system. No treatise on caste in 
India can be complete without paying special attention to this question. Fora 
more adequate and up-to-date study of the untouchables Hutton could with 
some profit have consulted the reviewer's monograph, “The Children of Hari” 
(Vienna 1950, 463 pp.) which for the first time describes in great detail the 
life of an important untouchable caste (the Balahis). 


Hutton’s appendix D “Hinduism and Primitive Religions” is only loosely 
connected with the question of caste. It is no doubt very interesting, though 
many details could be disputed. But since it has no direct bearing on the 
problem of caste, it should have been left out. 


The bibliography is far from complete. At least some of the most im- 
portant recent books with a bearing on this subject should have been included. 
I personally think that Hutton would have found J. E. Sanjana's Caste and 
Outcaste (Bombay 1946) very stimulating. 


The glossary (21 pages) and the index (20 pages) must be welcome to all 
students of this book for their completeness and minuteness. The two maps 
at the end of the book will be of some help to readers with only a superficial 
acquaintance wilh the geography of India. 


S. Fucus 


The Blue Annals. By George N. Roerich. Pp. XXI + 397. Calcutta : 
- Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1949. 


Deb ther sngon po or “The Bluc Annals" is onc of the most important 
books on Tibetan history. ‘The author is the Tibetan monk Gos lotsa ba 
gZhon nu dpal, who compiled the work between 1476—1478 A.D. The book 
shows very precisely how a Lamaistic scholar understands history. According 
to a typical Buddhistic pattern he has to deal with the history of Buddhism 
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only and all the other facts must fit into this scheme. History and science as 
independent and distinct objects were despised by the Tibetan monks, who 
call these studies “ajig rten pai chos”, “wordly doctrine” (in a sinful meaning) 
in contradiction to their “Hai chos", "spiritual (holy) doctrine” which means 
Buddhism only and no other religion. 


The first part of the translation comprises the beginning of Buddhism 
until the preaching of the Tantras ; book I to book VII of the Deb ther sngon 
po. The story of the Gautama family begins with the pedegree of thousands 
and thousands of kings. Finally the king Karnika had a son called Gautama 
who became an ordained monk in his early youth. Accused of having had 
intercourse with the courtesan Bhadri and then killing her, he was impaled by 
the order of the king. Suffering this horrible pain, the sage Asita approached 
him and asked him to produce a son. ‘Son’, said the sage, ‘recollect 
your past experiences (of sexual life). Gautama replied ‘I am tortured by 
deathly pain, how-can I recollect it ?' The sage then caused a rain storm to 
fall, and drops of rain fell on Gautama's body. A cool wind touched the body 
(of the sufferer), and his pain was alleviated. He recollected his past experi- 
ences, and two drops of semen with blood fell on the ground. ‘These drops 
changed into two eggs, and ripened in the heat of the sun. They then burst 
and two male children came out, and hid in a nearby sugar-cane grove. 
Gautama, tortured by sun heat, passed out. . . Because they (the two boys) 
were born from sun rays, they became known as Süryavamáa or Solar race. 
Because they were the sons of Gautama, they were called Gautamas (descend- 
ants of Gautama), (The Blue Annals, p. 7 f). This is the story of the family, 
Gautama. It is an example how Lamaistic scholars form the pattern of royal 
lineage or other descent by fantastic reports and unimaginable legends. 


aGos lotsa ba begins the record of the Tibetan history with the story how 
Gautama Buddha visited Tibet seven times in order to become the creator of 
the Tibetan country and people. In this manner the fate of Tibet was to be 
connected with Gautama from the first beginning. aGos lotsa ba himself 
admits that “The above account is only a fiction” (op. cit., p. 36). The material 
with regard to the beginning of Tibetan history which the author of The Blue 
Annals could collect is very scanty. All the myths and traditions ‘of the 
Tibetan people were suppressed by the Lamaists and are thus lost for ever. 
This prejudice of Buddhist scholars has done much harm to the history of Tibet. 


Even if they pretended only to compile “Church history”, they should have had 
some historical sense. 


- The seven books of part one are : 1) The beginning of the story of the 
Buddhist doctrine; 2) The later spread of the doctrine in Tibet; 3) The 
early translation of the Mantrayana Tantras ; 4) The ‘New’ Tantras ; 5) The 
venerable Lord Atiga ; 6) Madhyamika and Nyàya; 7) The preaching of 
the Tantras. 
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We must be very grateful to Dr. Rocrich for his excellent translation 
work. Any one who ever translated such Tibetan originals, realiscs how 
difficult such work is. The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal did well to 
publish The Blue Annals in her monograph series. 


M. HERMANNS 


Muktesvarakyla Mahábhárata— Adiparva (Khanda 1). Edited by' A.K. Priyolkar. 
Pp. 20--36--244.]. 10. Thakurdwar, Bombay : Marathi Sainsodhana 
Mandal, 1951. Price Rs. 5. 


Very few people in Maharashtra know the aims and objects of the Mara- 
thi Sarigodhana Mandal founded in Bombay on Ist February, 1948, under 
the patronage of the Governmeut of Bombay. The main objects of this Marg- 
thi Research Institute are the critical editing of Marathi texts and the pre- 
paration of a Dictionery of Marathi language on historical principles like the 
Oxford English Dictionary. To begin with the Manda] has started the work 
of the critical editing of Marathi texts. The volume under review is the first 
fruit of the research activities of this Mandal started four years ago. 


Shri A. K. Priyolkar, the cditor of the present volume and the Director of 
this Mandal, is a well-known rescarch scholar in the field of Marathi literature. 
His application of the principles of Textual Criticism to the Marathi texts was 
very much appreciated by the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in 1935, when Shri 
Priyolkar presented to him a copy of his critical edition of the “Damayanii- 
Svayarnvara” of Raghunatha Pandita. In fact Dr. Sukthankar looked forward 
to many critical editions of Marathi texts prepared by Shri Priyolkar under the 

patronage of learned bodies in Maharashtra. The preparation of critical 
` editions of texts is not an easy work. The collection of manuscripts and their 
systematic collation under the guidance of an expert editor is a work: of consi- 
derable expense requiring a high degree of scholarly vigilance and patience, 
which are gencrally absent in an average editor. As Dr. Sukthankar observed 
at the timc of the Silver Jubilee of the B.O.R. Institute on Sth January, 1943, 
“Good printing costs money, good editing costs money and good editors cost money.” 
The protagonists of Marathi literature should ponder over these remarks: of 
Dr. Sukthankar whom we regard as the Father of Indian Textual Criticism. 


The responsibility of learned bodies in this country is very great. Itis their 
duty not only to patronise individual research workers but to do research them- 
selves by undertaking literary projects and executing them with efficiency under 
the guidance of competent scholars. It is also the duty of Government to give 
substantial financial aid for such projects, which bring honour to the country 
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and its rulers. We arc happy to find that the Hon'ble Shri B.G. Kher, the pre- 
sent Chief Minister of the Bombay State, has been all along conscious of his 
duty towards literature ever since he assumed office as the Chicf Minister of 
the Bombay State which bristles now with many Universities and learned bodies 
of status and standing. It is, therefore, inthe fitness of things that the Hon'ble 
Shri Kher should write a very encouraging foreword to the present volume, as 
the Marathi Saiisodhana Mandal owes its very existence to his solicitude for 
the advancement of research in the field of literature, Sanskrit, Marathi, 
Gujarati and Kannada. 


Mukteávara (born A. D. 1609) is a very popular poct of Maharashtra. 

He was the sou of the daughter of Saint Ekanatha, who has exercised tremen- 
dous influence over the people of Maharashtra by his voluminous writings, 
mainly religious and devotional. Shri Priyolkar has, therefore, done well in 
taking up for critical editing the five Parvans of his Mahibhdrata ( Adi, Sabha, 
Vana, Virata and Sauptika) so far available. ‘The present volume contains the 
constituted text of Chapters 1 —12 of the Adiparza together with an elaborate 
critical Introduction (pages 6-32) which discusses all problems connected with 
the text and its author. None is more conscious than Shri Priyolkar of the 
limits of his textual rescarch, which is strictly based on the manuscript material 
available to him. He quotes with approval Dr. Sukthankar’s remarks : “It 
will, therefore, be prudent not to expect too much from the first critical edition, 
nor to claim too much for it." This is the correct attitu le of a research scho- 
lar towards the problems of his research and we are happy to note that Shri 
Priyolkar, having done his best in the editing of the volume under review, 
invites brother workers to improve upon it in the light of new material that 
may be discovered by them in future years. he writer of this review still 
remembers the opinion of the late Dr. M. Winternitz expressed during his visit 
to the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, in 1922, about the duties of a critical editor of 
texts. Alter listening to the view expressed by some scholars that the Institute 
should wait till all possible inaterial for the edition of the Mahdbkérata has been 
collected during a long period to follow, Dr. Winternitz observed :—'"No' 
European editor would agree to wait for eternity in the hope of completing his 
collection of manuscript material for the text he intends to edit. After having 
obtained such material from known sources hc must complete his edition based 
on the material gathered, leaving the task of improving his edition on the 
strength of new material to the future generations of scholars.” 


In the preparation of the present edition the editor has made use of two 
printed editions and eleven manuscripts of the text. The value of this material 
has been briefly indicatéd by him in his Introduction. We await with eager- 
ness his promised discussion and evaluation of this material in his Introduction 
to the last part of the Adiparva. 
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Lovers of Marathi literature should render financial support to the lau- 
dable work initiated by the Marathi Samshodhana Mandal, Bombay, under the 
able guidance of Shri Priyolkar, whose present edition of thc first part of Muk- 
te$vara's Adiparva augurs well for the future of this Mandal. We confidently 
hope that the Government of Bombay will not only give increased financial. 
aid to this Manda] but make a special grant to it to enable it to organise the 
work of a Marathi Dictionary on historical principles, which is at present 
badly needed by all research workers in Indology.: 


P. K. Gone 
The Ancient Khmer Empire. By Lawrence Palmer Briggs. Pp. 295. The American 
Philosophical Society, 1951 $ 6-00. i 


Ever since the discovery of the architectural marvel of Angkor interest in 
the history of the Indianized kingdoms of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula has been 
steadily growing. ‘The efforts of Bergaigne, Aymonier Maspero and Coedés 
have thrown: much light on the mystery of the Khmers and a systematic study 
of inscriptions has led to the cstablishment of the Khmer history on the terra 
firma of well-attested ‘and documented facts. ‘The material, therefore, is now 
sufficiently extensive to attempt a comprehensive history of the Khmers and 
this is what forms the contents of the pages of Mr. Briggs’ volume on the 
Khmer Empire. 


The volume presents a detailed history of the ancient Khmers from the 
period of their early beginnings to the time of the fall of the Angkor kingdom. 
This history is divided into the three periods of Funan (Ist cent. A.D. to circa 
550 A.D.), the Chenla Period (circa 550 A.D. to 802 A.D.), and finally the Kam- 
buja or Angkor Period (802 A.D. to 1432 A.D.)-thus covering the life-story of 
the land through roughly fifteen hundred years. And this history is not just 
political history, though it provides the frame-work; for, along with the history 
of reigns and events, the interpretation of trends in religion and art is very 
successfully attempted. Considering the very range of material, inscriptional 
and otherwise, the author has performed his task well and as the subject is 
the origin, growth and decay of one of the most remarkable manifestations of 
the Indic civilisation, the book makes a very fascinating reading as well. 
The contributions of Saivism and Vaignavism and the influence of the Devarája 
cult on the art of the land are all properly assessed, though discussions in appro- 
priate detail on the political and social institutions of the country during the 
period, their organic relations with the Indian institutions and the modifica- 
tions undergone within the Indo-Chinese milieu would have certainly been 
valuable additions to the volume. The causes of the fall of Angkor are stated 
to be building frenzy, loss of revenue and labour supply and the conflict with 
Thai. A wise choice of apt quotations, 58 figure reproductions, 17 plans and 
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22 maps along with an exhaustive list of inscriptions and bibliography make the 
volume indispensable to cvery.student of the history and culture of Greater 
India. For the scholar it will appear as an admirable attempt at bringing 
scattered material on an important subject within the compass of a single 
volume, and as such it is a handy reference book. "The printing and get-up 
of the volume leave nothing to be desired. 

. B. G. GOKUALE 


Khotanese Buddhist Texts. By H.W. Bailey. Pp. IX 4-157. London: Taylor's 
Press, 1951. 30 s. nct. 


The present volume contains parts of the Buddhist literature of Khotan. 
The Manuscripts from which these texts are cdited were discovered by M. 
Aural Stein some forty ycars ago and the publication, therefore, will be eagerly 
wel-comed by ail students of Buddhism. 


The volume contains parts of the famous Süramgama-samadhi-sütra, 
the Sudhana-Avadana, the story of Asoka and Yaśas and Asoka and 
Kunala, the tale of the merchant Nanda, a summary of the Pragfiya-Paramita 
complex, the Bhadrakalpika and the Aparimitayuh siitras us also Sumukha 
Sūtra, the Buddhist verses of Prince Tcim-ttchi, a Desana, Homage to the 
Buddhas and another sütra in verse form. The Vimalakirti sütra, the 
Maiijusri-nairatmya-avatara-siitra and a part of a Vajrayàna text are as 
yct unidentified. The Sumukha sūtra corresponds to the Sumukha-dhàrani 
of the Kanjyur, Rgyud 13, 416 v-424 r(Narthang). The collection, 
therefore, is fairly representative, offering as it docs specimens of Mahayanist 
and Vajrayánist texts as well as compositions by Prince Tciim-ttchi 
and Prince Tcü-syau. ‘The importance of the volume in the task of the under- 
standing of the development and expansion of Buddhism in Central Asia nceds 
no emphasis. The volume will also be of great help in the study of the develop- 
ment of the North-West Prakrit and Buddhist Sanskrit languages. ‘The texts 
belong to the period ranging from the 8th to the 10th centuries A.D. and a 
comparitive study of similar texts of the same period would repay richly. 
The editor intends to publish a subsequent volume containing a translation 
and a commentary with details of the manuscripts in use, which would, indeed 
be eagerly awaited. As it stands the present volume in itself is a rich contri- 
bution to the literature on Central Asian Buddhism. 

B. G. GOKHALE 


Les Inscriptions d'Afoka—(With translation and commentary jn French). By 
M. Jules Bloch, Professor au College de France, Paris. Published in 
the series called ‘Collection Emile Senart, Pp. 5-8 (Preface) + 9-11 
(Bibliography) -+ 13-88 (Introduction) + 89-172 (text of Inscriptions 
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transliterated with French translation and.notes) + 173-216 (Index 
of words in the Inscriptions alphabetically arranged), map of India in 
: Asoka's times and table of contents, 1950. 


This is a very uscful and handy cdition of all the Inscriptions of Aáoka 
on rocks, pillars ctc. Eminent orientalists such as Senart, Bühler, 
Woolner, Liiders have dealt with these inscriptions at length in scholarly 
works. But these are not casily available and are costly. Professor Bloch’s 
objects in bringing out this book are two, viz., to supply the long-felt want of 
an easily accessible and handy work on the unique inscriptions of ASoka and 
point out the obscurities in their interpretation that still exist. The text is 
principally that of Hultzsch in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I 
(Oxford, 1925). He has made one important innovation, viz., he has given 
the double consonants which are never marked in the original inscriptions. 
The translation (in French) has been made as close its possible to the original 
text. The commentary has two objects in view, viz., linguistic and historical. 
With regard to the linguistic part, his main concern is to fix the place of 
Asoka's language in relation to Pali. The historical part of the Introduction 
has been reduced to what is absolutely indispensable. ‘lo those readers who 
require deeper historical knowledge about Asoka and his times the learned 
Professor recommends the work of De La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde au temps des 
Mauryas. The important conclusions reached in the historical part are that 
there is great difference between the figure of Asoka that emerges from a study 
of the inscriptions and that which the Buddhist Literature presents, that vir- 
tucs which Asoka wishes to propagate in his edicts are not exactly those that 
are peculiar to Buddhist works on doctrines and discipline, that it is not easy 
from the inscriptions to visualize thoroughly the personality of Asoka which is 
very complex, and that the inscriptions make one think of such ancient Buro- 
pean Emperors as Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, Charlemagne. The linguis- 
tic part of the Introduction deals with the Phonctics, Morphology, Syntax 
and vocabulary of the inscriptions and the conclustons reached are that there 
werc three dialectal regions of India in the times of Asoka, namely, the centre 
and East, the North-West, and the West, that the language of Pataliputra is 
the prototype of the Magadhi of the classical drama, though some forms in the 
dramas (that are several centuries later than the inscriptions) are carlier, such 
as ahakam, while in the inscriptions we mect with /takam. 


From the Indian student’s point of view it may be said that the appeal 
of this work would have been far greater and more wide-spread, if the learned 
author had included along with the French an English translation of the 
inscriptions. As it is, this is an excellent edition of the inscriptions of Asoka 
for beginners in the study of the ancient edicts of one of the greatest rulers 


of men. 
P. V. KANE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE FATIMID JURIST NU‘MAN AND HIS BOOK, 
THE PILLARS OF ISLAM 


The illustrious Cadi Nu‘mién Ibn Muhammad was born in the last 
decade of the third century A. i. (tenth century A. D.) at Qayrawàn in North 
Africa. Originally a Maliki, he became in turn the Cadi of Mansjiri’ya, 
Tripoli, and later the Chief Cadi of Cairo during the reign of al-Mu‘izz, 
Fourth Fatimid Caliph. He was the founder of Fatimid Jurisprudence, a 
historlan, author and judge, and reached the highest rank in the Da‘wat 
in his time. He was the author of Da'aà imu'l-Islám (The Pillars of Islam), 
the leading text-book of Fatimid Jurisprudence. He diced in Cairo in A. H. 
363/A. p. 974, and so great was his reputation and status that the Caliph 
himsclf, al-Mu'izz, led the funeral prayers. 


The Pillars of Islam is a work in two volumes and is considered the classical 
compendium of the Law as understood by the Fatimid Jurists. It was for 
two centurics the corpus juris of the wide-spread empire of the F'atimids and 
throughout the last eleven centuries, it is recognized as the fundamental work 
on Shari'a by all scctarians who belong to the Fatimid School of Islamic Law. 


On an examination of the Fatimid legal system several peculiar character- 
istics arc to be noted. First, it is in reality a one-man system ; in other words 
it is the creation of Nu‘min alone and hardly any other jurist has attained 
the first rank. In fact, the Fatimid tradition is that it was not Nu‘min who 
alone composed the book, but he wrote in consultation with Imam Mut‘izz 
himsclf, the personality of the two being completely submerged in onc entity. 
Thus the work of Nu'man is supposed to be a miracle of Imam Mut‘izz, the 
Imam finding an cloquent mouth-picce in his great Cadi and propagandist 
(da) Nu ‘män. Secondly, the style and form of the Da‘@’ im is morc akin to 
the earlier Hadith literature than the later works on the law. Practically 
all the traditions are reported from Imüm Ja ‘far as-Sidiq. Thirdly, the Fati- 
mids make no distinction between Usa (First Principles) and Furi’ (Appli- 
cations of the Law) as in Sunnite or Shiite Jurisprudence. Gencrally the 
Shart‘a laws are divided into two distinct classes. The first is called the Roots 
of the Law—the Ussil ; and the second is the Branches of the Law—the Furi’. 
This distinction is not known in Fatimid Law. Fourthly, the Da'á'im represents 
a complete fusion of Shiite theology with Sunnite law. For instance, 
the first book of the first volume deals with Waldya, which means the devotion 
and obedience duc to the Imams descended from the Prophet and generally 
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to the members of his house, the AA? ul-Bayt ; whereas the rest of the law is 
based on Maliki and Shifi'i principles. It is, therefore, certain that upon 
an examination and study of this work, our present classification of Law 
into Sunnite and Shiite will have to be revised, and a new classification based 
upon historical, social and national considerations will have to be formulated. 
Thus the Da‘d imu’ I-Islám is of the highest value for the historical study of 
Muslim Law. 


And lastly, an examination of the book will also give an insight into the 
social and cconomic condition of Egypt during the Fatimid regime and will 
thus pave the way for further researches into the history, culture and philosophy 


of the Fatimid branch of Islam, represented by the different groups of Ismailis 
existing in the world. 

Mr. Asaf A. A. Fyzee, the former Ambassador of India in Egypt, has 
prepared during the last seven years a critical edition of the Arabic text of first 
volume of the Da *à? im in India. During his stay in Egypt the work has been 
printed and will shortly be published by the well-known publishing house 
‘Dar-ul-Maaref’? (Sharia Maspero, Cairo). It consists of 466 pages of Arabic 
text, an Arabic introduction of 23 pages, English introduction 23 pages and 
indexes about 30 pages. 


Mr. Fyzce hopes to publish the second volume in the next two years, 
Hc is the author of Outlines of Muhammadan Law (Oxford University Press, 1949). 
He has been invited by the Rockefeller Foundation to visit the United States 
during ‘1952 ` to į lecture on Muhammadan Law in the Universities of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Chicago and McGill (Toronto). 


P. V. Kane 
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